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EDITORIALS: 


Define Your Terms 


One of the major problems of profitable conversation—ecumen- 
ical or otherwise—is an adequate definition of terms. Many resemble 
the confusion of tongues because ambiguous terms are used which 
have been given no precise meaning. Thus the speaker, even when his 
thought is crystal clear in his own mind, is apt to mean one thing by 
a word he employs while the word connotes something quite different 
to the hearer. A degree of such confusion and misunderstanding is 
inherent in all language, but it is heightened by a careless use of words 
to convey a wide variety of different meanings. 


The semantic problem is illustrated by the term “free church.” 
People often speak of the “free church” contribution to the ecumenical 
movement. What do they mean? It is difficult to tell, for the term is 
used in many diverse and confusing ways. Sometimes “free church” 
is used to mean churches with a congregational polity; sometimes it 
is used to describe non-liturgical churches (whatever they may be) ; 
sometimes the term is used for non-creedal bodies; and sometimes it 
is appropriated by the churches of a “liberal” spirit, such as the Uni- 
tarians and Universalists, who welcome into their fellowship people of 
all beliefs or no beliefs. The term “free church,” however, was first 
used in England as a designation for those major churches of dissent 
which were separate from the state—the Presbyterians, the Con- 
gregationalists, the Baptists and the Methodists. These groups repre- 
sent the Free Church tradition in England. In the United States, in this 
precise meaning of the term, all churches are “free churches.” Would 
it not avoid confusion to restrict the term “free church” to this latter 
usage? After all, it is perfectly easy to speak of congregational 
bodies, non-liturgical churches, non-creedal groups, and the Puritan- 
Reformed Protestant denominations; and by using these conventional 
terms one’s meaning would not be obscured. 


The word “catholic” is another weasel word of uncertain mean- 
ing. Many times people speak of the necessity of incorporating both 
Protestant and Catholic elements in a united church. Eugene Carson 
Blake has proposed reunion in a Reformed and Catholic church. What 
is mean by “catholic”? Certainly the Protestant reformers considered 
themselves to be “catholic”? Christians and members of the “catholic’’ 
church. Catholic, of course, means “universal,” but those who use 


a 
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the term frequently mean liturgical or sacramental or episcopal. Some- 
times it is used to describe a church with a threefold: order of the min- 
istry; sometimes it is used for a church which claims an apostolic 
episcopate. The Roman church identifies the term with the Roman 
primacy and obedience. Would it not be less confusing to restrict the 
term to its generic meaning? 


“Ecumenical” is another ambiguous term in current ecclesiastical 
jargon. Technically, the Baptist World Alliance is an ecumenical 
body whereas the National Council of Churches is not. To make our 
meaning clear would it not be much better to speak of cooperative 
Christianity and unitive Christianity when we are not referring to 
world-wide movements and concerns? There is also much to be said for 
using the old theological category of “irenics” for much of what is now 
included under “ecumenics.” It is puzzling why a good word should be 
surrendered in favor of a much less satisfactory descriptive term. 


Still another source of confusion is to be found in the use of 
Troeltsch’s distinction between a “church” and a “sect.” A typological 
tool developed as an aid to the historical analysis of pre-Reformation 
and Reformation developments, it has little applicability to the present 
religious scene. Even in the Reformation period, these categories 
were not entirely adequate, as Troeltsch acknowledged. It was dif- 
ficult to fit the Genevan reforms into either category; the Spiritual 
Reformers constituted still a third type; and by the seventeenth cen- 
tury English Puritanism had produced still another type. In the 
twentieth century the categories have broken down completely. One 
of the major features of the “church type” was that it embraced the 
total population of a specific geographical area, while the “sect type” 
constituted a gathered community. On this basis, all the churches in 
the United States and the British Commonwealth, all the “younger 
churches” of Asia and Africa, all the churches behind the so-called 
Iron Curtain, and most of the other churches of the European con- 
tinent are “sects.” The older pattern has begun to break down in the 
Scandinavian countries, and only in a few Roman Catholic lands does 
the inclusive ideal still maintain itself with any degree of vigor. But 
these ‘“‘sects” are not cut to the specifications of Troeltsch’s sect type. 
Few of them seek to withdraw from the world and thus secede from 
society. And, while they are gathered communities, they are far from 
being exclusive communities. What we have are neither “sects” nor 
“churches,” in Troeltsch’s definition, but denominations. 
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In any event, whatever words are used, precise definition of 
terminology is necessary. If there is to be true conversation and not 
merely talking to one’s self, it is essential to define your terms. 

W. SB. 


Are We Afraid of Unity? 


One of the most awkward moments in modern Baptist history oc- 
curred at the second American Baptist Theological Conference in 
1959 when delegates in the final plenary session found themselves em- 
barrassed at being asked to adopt a paper that began with the words, 


“Our first word about the Church of Jesus Christ must be a con- 
fession of its unity.” 


A similar embarrassment seems to hamper all our recent efforts 
to affirm our membership and participation in the ecumenical move- 
ment, whether it be the National or World Council of Churches or 
the ill-fated conversations with the Disciples of Christ. As John E. 
Skoglund shows in this issue, our sharing with brothers in Christ is 
not only for the purpose of bearing a “Baptist witness” but also that 
we might learn of others that which we need to know for the whole- 
ness of our faith and life as a part of the Body of Christ. And, as 
Franklin E. Rector’s analysis of the Baptist-Disciple conversations 
clearly demonstrates, our fears of alienation from fellow Baptists 
have far surpassed our concern for the fragmentation of the church 
of Christ. 

Have we not, with the overwhelming vote at Rochester, finally 
reached the point where we no longer have to prove that “enlightened 
self-interest” is needed to justify our taking part in conversations 
about the unity of the church? Are we afraid of unity, or have we 
come to the place where we can serve our Lord by discussing ques- 
tions of cooperation, of mutual recognition and intercommunion, and 
even of corporate unity with other members of the Body of Christ? 

We are sadly in need of the daring of Paul, who could write of 
“one body and one Spirit, . . . one Lord, one faith, one baptism.” Or 
the daring of those English Baptists who could begin their confession 
of faith on the church: “The Catholick or universal Church . . . consists 
of the whole number of the Elect, that have been, are, or shall be 
gathered into one, under Christ the head thereof. . .” (Second Lon- 
don Confession of 1677, xxvi. 1). 


G.D.Y. 
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The Ecumenical Task Today 


by Rosert T. HANpby 


So dynamic is genuine Christian faith and so swift are the changes 
taking place in the world today that redefinitions of the task of the 
church in the world must be attempted almost continually. Only one 
aspect of that perpetual work of redefinition is considered here, the 
task of the ecumenical movement. But this is a particularly import- 
ant slice of the larger task, both because of important developments 
within that movement and because of its deep concern with an ef- 
fective Christian witness to our shrinking and troubled world. The 
ecumenical movement is not to be identified with any one organiza- 
tion, of course, although the World Council of Churches and the In- 
ternational Missionary Council (soon scheduled to merge) have be- 
come its most conspicuous institutional manifestations at the world 
level, while in the United States the same may be said of the National 
Council of Churches. 


Many observers have suggested that the ecumenical movement, 
having evolved these (and other) young but impressive organizations, 
has come to something of a plateau which might easily lead to de- 
cline. In fulfilling the work given them by history, ecumenical agen- 
cies might easily fail to respond to the demands of today, and so 
lapse into irrelevancy. But, conversely, in grasping for the new, it 
might also happen that ecumenical bodies would overlook important 
ground that has been gained and that should be held. This article, 
stating the pressing tasks of the ecumenical movement for the present, 
will try to keep in focus both these responsibilities—to the past and 
to the future. Inevitably, the author’s own ecumenical experience, 
chiefly with the Commission on Faith and Order of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches and with several phases of National Council life, will 
influence what is written. 


I 


I believe that a central task of the ecumenical movement is to 
witness to Jesus Christ as Lord, Light of the World, Head of the 
church. This is not, of course, a distinctive task of ecumenical agen- 
cies, for every Christian, every church and every Christian group 
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bears this responsibility. But the ecumenical movement can make this 
witness with a certain fullness that can come in no other way. In 
great measure, the ecumenical work of witness is done through the 
manifold tasks entrusted to interdenominational bodies by the church- 
es. Cooperative efforts in evangelism, in social action, in Christian 
education, in programs of study, in aid to refugees and in missions 
can all serve as avenues of witness. They can serve as channels through 
which is conveyed knowledge of the love of God made known in 
Christ. Certain parts of the work in these fields can be done far bet- 
ter by conciliar than by denominational activity; some of it, under 
present conditions, can be done only through the councils of church- 
es. Certain pioneer efforts can best be ventured by cooperative spon- 
sorship; the results are then usable by all churches as they seek to 
minister more effectively to a world in need. 


The work of study is seen by many to be an especially important, 
timely and relevant part of this ecumenical witness to Christ. Ecu- 
menical study, the bringing together of Christians of many tradi- 
tions to submit themselves to the discipline of Word and Spirit, can 
lead to richer, fuller understanding of the Christian faith and its im- 
peratives for action by all who participate in any way, directly or in- 
directly. It can also help to clarify the truth of the faith, and lead 
to better discrimination as to what is essential to Christian faith, what 
is secondary and what is alien. Ecumenical conversation under God 
is not an eclectic but a selective process. Members of a given com- 
mission or study group may discover long-forgotten features of their 
own religious heritage as they participate in ecumenical study or 
read its products. 

Today major attention is being paid to the doctrine of Christ in 
the theological world, and emphasis clearly reflected in ecumenical 
circles. This focus has especial appeal for free-church evangelicals, 
who find in the Christological approaches of more confessionally- 
oriented bodies much that is congenial to their own position, as well 
as much to challenge it. But some feel there may be too great a con- 
centration on this one doctrine, and that there is a danger of Chris- 
tomonism. In the effort to retain the values of the contemporary 
Christological focus without falling into narrowing rigidities, there 
have been various counter-emphases: on the doctrine of the trinity, 
on the human nature of Jesus and on the work of the Holy Spirit. 
In this kind of theological probing, the nature and challenge of the 
Christian faith is further clarified for all who participate. 
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II 

Another major task of the ecumenical movement today is to press 
continually the question dramatized by the Oberlin Conference of 1957: 
What is the nature of the unity we seek? There are those who be- 
lieve that this question can be answered finally and properly only 
by drawing all the streams of Christian life into one church. In any 
given locality, according to such views, there should be but one in- 
stitution for all Christians. Churches in given areas (normally na- 
tions) might be “autonomous” but would be in full communion with 
all other churches in other areas. This position has often been labelled 
that of organic or visible corporeal unity. At the other extreme, there 
are those who argue that the unity of the church is a spiritual one 
which really does not demand organizational expression at all. In 
between these positions are many others; some argue for the unity 
of the denominations through mutual recognition involving full in- 
tercommunion and the exchange of ministers and members, others 
look toward the unity of association in which all churches would par- 
ticipate in conciliar activity without reserve. According to this last 
view, the world, national and local councils of churches are “imper- 
fect anticipations of the ultimate unity of the church.”* 


In this discussion of the nature of the unity we seek, let it be un- 
derstood that we are talking about the final historical goals of the 
ecumenical movement insofar as we can envision them, not about 
eschatological goals. That is, we are talking about a future which 
may be distant, but which is not beyond history. The unity we seek 
is the possible unity of earthly, historical fulfillment, with God’s 
help, though it may be generations or even centuries, away. That the 
ecumenical movement has been able to mature so swiftly in the last 
half-century since the Edinburgh conference of 1910 may have been, 
in part, because a discussion concerning the nature of the unity we 
seek has not been in the forefront. But today there are many indica- 
tions that, having given birth to world, national and local councils of 
churches, the ecumenical movement needs new vision, inspiration and 
direction in order to be adequate to the demands of God as he dis- 
closes himself to us. Serious attempts to explain with some ecclesi- 
ological fullness the meaning of the ecumenical emphasis on unity may 
help to provide what is needed. The Faith and Order Commission of 
the World Council at its 1960 meeting in Scotland put forth one such 
effort in the following words: 


The Commission on Faith and Order understands that the unity which 
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is both God’s will and His gift to His Church is one which brings all in 
each place? who confess Christ Jesus as Lord into a fully committed fel- 
lowship with one another through one baptism into Him, holding the 
one apostolic faith, preaching the one Gospel and breaking the one bread, 
and having a corporate life reaching out in witness and service to all; 
and which at the same time unites them with the whole Christian fel- 
lowship in all places and all ages in such wise that ministry and members 
are acknowledged by all, and that all can act and speak together as oc- 
casion requires for the tasks to which God calls the Church. 


It is for such unity that we believe we must pray and work. Such a 
vision has indeed been the inspiration of the Faith and Order movement in 
the past, and we reaffirm that this is still our goal. We recognize that the 

| brief definition of our objective which we have given above leaves many 
questions unanswered. In pee we would state emphatically that the 
| unity we seek is not one of uniformity, and that on the interpretation and 
the means of achieving certain of the matters specified in the preceding 
paragraph we are not yet of a common mind. The achievement of unity 
will involve nothing less than a death and rebirth for many forms of 


church life as we have known them. We believe that nothing less costly 
can finally suffice. 


This kind of statement sent to the churches for study, however much 
one may wish to criticize it, can help the many participants in the ecu- 


menical movement—communions and their members—to refine their 
own views. 


Many of us, influenced by our Baptist heritage with its stress 
on religious liberty and congregational polity, will find our interpreta- 
tion of statements like the above to be in sharp contradiction with 
those of certain others; for we see that in the thrust for Christian 
unity, in which we share sincerely, there is a danger of overstress- 
ing total corporeal unity, of reaching for what is neither theologically 
essential nor historically possible. The concern for unity, separated 
from other Christian concerns and pressed to what may appear to be 
logical conclusions from the human point of view, may lead to dis- 
tortions. Is the effort to gather all] Christians in each place under one 
organizational roof (local or universal) clearly indicated in Scripture? 
One scholar has recently written: 


It would be unwise to say that the spiritual and therefore organic unity 
contemplated by Christ in John 17. 22, 23 does not have organizational 
implications. It would be equally unwise to say that it requires one uni- 
versally organized church structure. As the New Testament does not 
present a picture of ecclesiastical organizational disunity, so it does not 
present the picture of an organizationally unified church structure. There 
was looseness of structure, and yet within this looseness means were found 


to have authoritative conciliar discussion on matters affecting the entire 
body.® 


In the course of Christian history, the quest for one organized church 
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— whether in a given area or universally — has bred a host of 
problems and has deflected many men from following the clear Gos- 
pel imperatives of love for God and man. Under the conditions of 
life in the centuries following the scientific and technological revolu- 
tions, it is all the more difficult to think of total organizational unity 
of the church.* If there is to be one institutional church in a given 
area, then what of those who cannot find themselves at home in it? 
Are they to be denied the right to call themselves Christian? Or to 
organize an institution which shall be called a Christian church? In 
these days of religious liberty, when it is ever more widely accepted 
on biblical and theological grounds that one can be a true Christian 
only freely and voluntarily, by what authority can anyone forbid an 
individual to call himself Christian, or an institution to call itself a 
church? The drive for total organizational unity inevitably forces 
anew the question of who is a heretic. In the effort to escape the 
harsher aspects of that question, while pressing for total organiza- 
tional unity, standards of membership would be lowered and the nature 
of the church would, in effect, be presented in minimal terms. 


Christian faith, which relates finite men to infinite reality 
through Christ, is intensely dynamic and breeds a variety of responses 
by men and groups of men. The desire of Christians to manifest 
more fully the unity that is given by the one God in Jesus Christ is 
right and good, but when effort is made precisely and totally to 
identify that unity with a particular organizational expression of it 
in history, then there is serious danger of corrupting the Gospel. The 
Oberlin Conference made an important contribution to ecumenical 
discussion by pressing the distinction between order and organiza- 
tion. A basic order for Christian group life is implicit in the Bible, 
but that it is best reflected in a single pattern of church organiza- 
tion is not clear. There may be more than one way of embodying 
the Gospel in an institutional way in order to meet the demands of 
the twentieth (or twenty-first) century. The outward form which 
corresponds to the inner reality of being together in Christ may not 
be that of total organizational unity. Surely the New Testament sug- 
gests that there should be mutual recognition among churches which 
are seeking to be true to the basic Christian order, but this recogni- 
tion may be best expressed in conciliar cooperation, intercommunion, 


and the exchange of ministers and members. Edmund Schlink has 
written: 


Variety of tradition is an enrichment, as long as fellowship is maintained 
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between the different traditions. They are then manifestations of the 
catholicity of the Church. For catholicity does not consist merely in ex- 
tending the Church geographically, but also in variety of witness, of 
prayer, of theologies, of ministries and of charismata.® 
Those groups of Christians which are not able to relate themselves 
organically to others should not be coerced, but they can be pur- 
sued in Christian love and asked what particular understanding of 
Christian faith and life they have to offer to others, and what trea- 
sures held by others may be appropriated by them. In this way, dy- 
namic developments among Christians are not prematurely cut off. 
The concern for unity can be kept central, but the focus will be on 
the center, which is Christ, and not on the periphery. The final goal 
of Christian unity is sometimes thought of in static terms, but it 
seems to me that Christian unity must always be considered as a dy- 
namic and living thing. In this sense, it is not even quite correct to 
think of unity as a “goal” to be won, but as a reality always in danger 
of being lost and always needing to be rewon in the ongoing life of 
the church. 


The kind of Christian unity which is suggested here—full mu- 
tual recognition and intercommunion—will in many ways be no 
easier to attain than visible corporate unity; in many ways it will be 
harder, for there will be intense concern for the full voluntary response 
of all. To me, it seems to be a higher position, not in any sense a sec- 
ond-best. Nor does it in any way minimize the present imperative 
for ecumenical study and action. From the perspective of such a dy- 
namic view of Christian unity, many of the present divisions within 
the Christian church appear as scandalous and shameful, the product 
of cultural, national and ethnic differences of past and present. Crit- 
icism of the view of total organizational unity is not ventured here 
to soften in any way the cry for the reunion of the churches, but to 
strengthen it by putting the emphasis in the right place. The view 
suggested here calls for vigorous and serious efforts towards reunion. 
For American Baptists, specifically, it calls for efforts toward union 
with other Baptists; it calls for the opening of discussions wherever 
possible with other denominational families (e.g., the Disciples and/or 
the United Church of Christ). This view demands earnest efforts to 
secure wider recognition among church bodies and to strengthen 
the conciliar expressions of Christian unity. It envisions that the 
unity we seek would finally encompass all Christians, always leaving 
the door open for dissent by those who felt that conscience forced 
them apart. It does not accept the view that a total organizational 
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unification is the final goal, or that the unity measured by recogni- 
tion, intercommunion and association is less worthy. It finds that 
the latter is more likely to produce the genuine unity we seek by al- 


lowing for proper freedom and opportunity for the honest expres- 
sion of God-given diversities. 


An urgent task before the ecumenical movement is to encour- 
age all churches to become far more concerned than most of them 
have done so far with ecumenical life at the congregational level. Of 
necessity, perhaps, ecumenical attention has had to devote much 
energy and attention to stating the case for Christian union in gen- 
eral terms. It has had to focus largely on world conferences and ecu- 
menical leadership. This has probably been the right strategy. “Local 
unions,” however sincere, have on too many occasions led to the crea- 
tion of independent churches without genuine connection with the 
larger Christian fellowship. But now, if the ecumenically-committed 
denominations are at all in earnest, there must be ever greater atten- 


tion to ecumenical activity at the local level. Daniel Jenkins has put 
it cogently: 


Indeed, for the ordinary Christian, who is rarely likely to attend an in- 

terdenominational, let alone a world-wide, gathering, the chief sphere of 

ecumenical activity is his own local church itself. It is possible to have an 

ecumenical, as distinct from a sectarian, attitude toward the internal life 

of a particular denomination and of a particular local congregation as well 

as toward its external relations. Here indeed is the main battleground 

of the Ecumenical Movement in these days, and its front-line troops are 

not secretaries of interdenominational organizations, indispensable though 

their onerous labors are, but the ministers of particular churches in their 

day-to-day contacts with their people.® 
Are the congregations of denominations which are ecumenically in- 
volved at world and national levels going to be encouraged—or per- 
mitted—to be ecumenical at local levels? And do the congregations 
belonging to denominations (such as the American Baptist Conven- 
tion) which are members of World and National Councils taking 
their ecumenical role seriously? Are there genuine attempts to pro- 
vide honest occasions for mutual acquaintance, action and study at 
congregational levels? Should not the various congregations of a 
given locality study together some of the statements prepared by their 
leaders in world conferences? Should not the ecumenical affairs of 


the local congregation go beyond occasional polite meetings of special 
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groups and convenient joint services in summer to genuine involve- 
ment in common action and study? 


Great emphasis is being placed today on the preparation of the 
laity for fuller participation in the work and ministry of the church.” 
Surely ecumenical understanding is essential for a member of an ecu- 
menically-involved denomination who seeks to use his talents wisely 
in church service. We talk much these days about the renewal of the 
church, but renewal for many a local congregation could come from 
a fresh vision of the faith gained in ecumenical encounter at parish 
level. Through ecumenical participation many Christian leaders have 
come to a richer understanding of the Gospel than they once had. Is 
not the same possible today in specific localities? Activities of local 
councils of churches have mushroomed rapidly in recent years,® but 
in many cases it has been the concern of a few individuals in certain 
congregations and not of the congregations themselves. What hap- 
pens on the local ecumenical scene in the next few years may pro- 
vide a true test of ecumenical sincerity on the part of churches which 
participate in ecumenical encounter at the top. 


IV 


A pressing ecumenical task today is the resolution of the tension 
between world denominationalism and world Christianity. A para- 
doxical, yet understandable aspect of the growing contact between 
churches over the past hundred years has been revived denomination- 
_alism, for encounter with other varieties of Christians has led to 
deeper concern with one’s own tradition and history. The churches 
have quite naturally been anxious that their own particular contribution 
to the life of the whole church will be understood and appreciated, but 
in polishing their treasures for ecumenical display they have found 
them of greater value to themselves than they had known, and some- 
times they have put them more central than may be theologically prop- 
er. The formation of world denominational fellowships, of which 
our own Baptist World Alliance (established in 1905) is one, is one 
of the visible signs of the renewed denominational consciousness.” 


Many aspects of this deepening interest in one’s own heritage are 
entirely healthy. They can contribute to the good of all, if they do not 
lead to satisfaction with less than our Christian faith requires of us in 
terms of unity with our brethren in Christ. The development of de- 
nominational world fellowships can be a negotiable, though sometimes 
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difficult way toward fuller Christian union if they are kept open to 
the Gospel and to each other. “Death and rebirth for many forms of 
church life as we have known them” may be especially applicable 
here. Is it not time to undertake a new kind of ecumenical gathering 
—joint sessions between two (or more) of the world denominational 
bodies? This might provide useful lessons in ecumenical realism, and 
suggest fresh ways of avoiding ecumenical stalemate. 


V 


A continuing task of the ecumenical movement is to broaden the 
ecumenical front. Only the courage and tenacity of church leaders 
in the past have brought many of the present participants into the 
ecumenical movement. It is a fortunate thing for the movement that 
many of the churches of Eastern Orthodoxy, at home and abroad, are 
in it. But are American Protestants making the most of the oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with their Orthodox brethren? Are they 
listening to what they have to say about the nature of Christian faith? 
Or, to look in another direction, what about our relationship to the 
movements which we can easily dismiss as “sects”? As many of the 
“newer and smaller” religious movements mature, they often move 
away from such tendencies as extremism and narrow sectarianism to- 
ward a fuller, more historical understanding of the faith. Patient ef- 
forts to bring such Christian bodies into ecumenical life as they find 
themselves led to respond is an increasingly important part of ecu- 
menicity today. 

In another direction, the effort to broaden the ecumenical front 
requires that we be sensitive to new possibilities in the dialogue be- 
tween Protestantism and Roman Catholicism. Even a hasty review 
of the history of Roman Catholic-Protestant relations through the 
centuries and at present will easily serve to check too optimistic hopes 
for any easy progress, yet at least there has been some change in the 
climate. This is an item that must remain on ecumenical agendas. In 
certain respects, Protestant-Roman Catholic discussions are roughly 
where the discussions between the major Protestant bodies were about 
a century ago—with a considerably deeper and wider theological gulf 
between these major streams of Christian life than between the evan- 
gelical churches then. 


At the 1960 meetings of the Commission on Faith and Order, 
representatives of Eastern Orthodoxy, Pentecostalism and Roman 
Catholicism contributed significantly to the gathering, not only in 
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speaking for their viewpoints, but also in improving the quality and 
range of the discussions themselves. The value of a broadened ecu- 
menical front was clearly demonstrated. 


* 


In all of these tasks— another might find equal importance in 
matters that have not been mentioned here—Baptists can share with 
Christians of many heritages. I believe that no sincere follower of 
Jesus Christ today should turn his back on ecumenical effort. Too 
many men, women and young people of various Christian heritages 
who confess themselves to be followers of Christ and whose lives ex- 
hibit the fruits of the Spirit are participating in the movement for 
genuinely honest disciples of Christ to ignore it. The ecumenical move- 
ment, in most if not all of its many phases, has sought to understand 
and be guided by the Scriptures; it has sought to be loyal to Jesus 
Christ; it has endeavored to be sensitive to the leading of the Holy 
Spirit. In this effort we Baptists surely belong. We can make use 
of the particular talents which God has given to us in the fulfillment 
of our ecumenical task. Fellow Baptists in the past and at present 
have made many contributions to ecumenical life, helping to shape 
the movement’s directions and emphases. In the arena of ecumenical 
thought and action we have a significant opportunity to testify to 
our faith, serve with others who call on the name of the one Lord, 


and learn with them more of the inexhaustible riches of the Gospel 
of Christ. 
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American Baptists and the Ecumenical 
Movement After 50 Years 
by Joun E. SkoGLUND 


The most recent action of the American Baptist Convention con- 
cerning its relationship to the ecumenical movement was taken at its 
convention in Rochester in 1960. Asked by a strong middle-west- 
ern church to adopt a resolution urging that all reference to the 
National Council and related ecumenical organizations be taken 
out of literature printed by the American Baptist Convention, and 
after a presentation of both sides of the issue, the delegates voted 
overwhelmingly against the church’s resolution and went on to re- 
affirm continued membership in the National Council of Church- 
es and cooperation in the whole ecumenical movement. 


However, the Rochester action was no new innovation. It stood 
firmly in line with the long-established policy of American Baptists. 
In 1911, only four years after the American (then Northern) Bap- 
tist Convention was organized, the delegates in response to an in- 
vitation from the Protestant Episcopal Church and the Congrega- 
tional Churches of the United States to participate in a world wide 
Faith and Order movement adopted the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, there exists, we believe, a wide-spread feeling among mem- 
bers of all Christian bodies that the divisions of the Church of Christ, 
while necessary in time past to secure liberty of thought and worship, 
have largely fulfilled this mission and should now gradually advance to 
closer forms of cooperation in order to accomplish with economy and ef- 
ficiency work too great for any single body; and 


WHEREAS, this growing sense of brotherhood in Christ surely being 
realized by all who bear His name, is, we trust, the manifest working of 
God in our own day and generation, whereby He seeks to heal for His 
Church the estrangements of former times and to restore unto her the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace; and 


WHEREAS, that great principle of free personal faith with liberty of 
conscience in matters of belief and worship, unto which our fathers were 
made apostles and we their heirs in stewardship, is not in any sense the 


exclusive possession of Baptists, but is the heritage of the whole Chris- 
tian world. Therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that with readiness to share our apprehension of 
the truth as it is in Jesus with all His followers, and with both willingness 


Joun E. Skxoc.unp, professor of homiletics at Colgate Rochester Divinity 


School, has represented the American Baptist Convention at Faith and Or- 
der discussions 
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and humility to learn from others any aspect of the way of life which we 
may not have in due proportion, we will gladly enter into a conference of 

all the Churches of Christ looking toward a more perfect mutual under- 

standing and a clearer insight into the mind of our Saviour; and we here- 

by appoint a committee of five as our representatives to act with similar 

appointees from other Christian bodies in making arrangements for such 

a proposed conference. (Minutes, Northern Baptist Convention, 1911) 

Behind this resolution stood a long history of American Bap- 
tist participation in cooperative Christianity. In 1796 Baptists joint- 
ed hands with Presbyterians, Dutch Reformed and Associate Re- 
formed laymen and ministers to establish the New York Missionary 
Society. The Society began work on an interdenominational basis 
among the Seneca and Tuscarora Indians in the vicinity of Niagara 
Falls. American Baptists joined with other Christians to help estab- 
lish the American Bible Society (1816), the Sunday and Adult School 
Union (1817), the American Sunday School Union (1824), the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America (1893), the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement (1902), the Federal Council of Church- 
es (1908), the Home Missions Council of North America (1908) and 
the National Protestant Council of Higher Education (1911); and, 
even later, the United Stewardship Council (1920) and the United 
Council of Church Women (1940). Cooperative world missions 
drew American Baptists in 1878 to Liverpool, England to the first 
Central Conference on Foreign Missions. The American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, then known as the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union, brought a Burmese pastor to this gathering. He 
was the only non-occidental present. Today in similar gatherings the 
members of the so-called younger churches have a dominant voice. 
Ten years later John Murdock, home secretary of the Foreign 
Society, represented American Baptists at the London Missionary 
Conference. In 1910 American Baptists participated in the famed 
Edinburgh International Missionary Conference which led to the for- 
mation of the International Missionary Council. 

In more recent times American Baptists have been active in each 
World Conference on Faith and Order, and Life and Work. They 
joined with others in 1948 to form the World Council of Churches. 
The National Council of Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America was formed in 1950 with the American Baptist Convention 
among the charter members. Since that time American Baptists have 
participated actively in the National Council and all its divisions. They 
have been honored in the most recent period by having Edwin T. 
Dahlberg as president of National Council and Mrs. William S. Ter- 
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rill as president of the United Church Women. At the recent assembly 
of the National Council of Churches in San Francisco it was discov- 
ered that American Baptists have proportionately more secretaries of 
state and local councils of churches than any other single denomina- 
tion. A number of American Baptists are in executive positions in 
national and world ecumenical organizations. Men and women like 
Edwin Espy, Kenneth Maxwell, Paul Abrecht, Irene Jones, George 
Carpenter, Eugene Nida and Oliver Hasselblad give ample evidence 
that some of the ablest American Baptists are at work in the heart 
of the ecumenical movement. 


Such a preponderance of participation in the ecumenical move- 
ment would seem to indicate that American Baptists are not only 
wholeheartedly involved in the ecumenical movement but strongly 
support its principal activities. But, although this involvement re- 
flects the will of the majority of American Baptists (as indicated by 
the overwhelming vote at Rochester), there are still many in our fel- 
lowship who have serious questions concerning the ecumenical move- 
ment. Like the Southern Baptist Convention, they would be happier 
if we would ‘come out from among them and be separate.” Certain- 


ly this spirit was in part responsible for the failure of the Cincin-_ 


nati convention to accept the recommendation of the Headquarters 
Commission that the offices of the American Baptist Convention and 
its agencies should be located in the Inter-Church Center in New 
York City. Beneath the surface there were many rumblings to the 
effect that “we do not want our officials to be located so close to 
the offices of the National Council of Churches.” While the fear 
that our leadership would be dominated by the National Council was 
groundless, the expression of such a point of view reflects an at- 
titude on the part of a sizable number that Baptists are a “peculiar 
people” and can best fulfill their role by standing apart from others 
and giving witness to their special peculiarities. 

While the establishment of national headquarters away from the 
Inter-Church Center does not necessarily mean any lessening of 
American Baptist ecumenical participation, it does offer an occasion 
for reflection upon our involvement in ecumenical life and action. To 
gain some perspective, let us look back at the resolution which was 
adopted in 1911 and which has served since that day as a basis for our 
commitment to cooperative Christianity. 


This resolution sets forth in one of its sections what is for many 
the only legitimate basis for Baptist cooperation with other Chris- 
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tians, that we are in the ecumenical movement “with readiness to 
share our apprehension of the truth as it is in Jesus Christ with all 
His followers.” At a breakfast meeting of American Baptists at- 
tending the National Council assembly in San Francisco in 1960, one 
speaker reacting to the now famous Blake-Pike proposal for the union 
of several denominations said: ‘““We are not here to unite with any- 
body. Baptists are here to give witness to Baptist principles.” Again 
and again we have justified our participation in the ecumenical move- 
ment on the basis of a kind of “Baptistic evangelism.” We have felt 
our call to be to insure that our fellow Christians know that which 
our Baptist forefathers believed and for which they gave their lives. 
Usually such witness has centered in believers’ baptism and its con- 
comitant, a regenerate church membership, along with a strong em- 
phasis on religious liberty. While we have not completely withdrawn 
like the Southern Baptists when the ecumenical movement has failed 
to bend our way, we have in many instances been involved in ecumen- 
ical gatherings with feelings of strange discomfort. 

Perhaps such uncomfortable feelings are due to the fact that we 
subsconsciously remember the other aspect of the 1911 resolution: 
that we are in the ecumenical movement “with both willingness and 
humility to learn from others any aspect of the way of life which 
we may not have in due proportion.” Too often our representatives 
have gone to these gatherings almost completely with the attitude of 
“what is it that we can contribute,” rather than “what is it that we 
can learn.” However, true Christian humility requires that we learn 
to receive as well as to give, éven though in the case of the ecumeni- 
cal movement we may be quicker to affirm that “it is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” 

Yet much of the history of the ecumenical movement has been 
a record of mutual sharing. No greater evidence for this can be 
found than in the Faith and Order Movement. Until the Lund Con- 
ference on Faith and Order in 1952, the path had generally been 
along the lines of comparative ecclesiology. Representatives of each 
of the denominations had come to the conferences intent on explain- 
ing to the others what was meant by the church and its doctrines 
in the light of their particular tradition. The footnotes which occur 
in the pre-Lund reports of the world conferences indicate how each 
denomination was concerned to get its own point of view across, 
particularly if that point of view was in disagreement with the con- 
sensus of the conference. Numerous Baptist footnotes occur in the 
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pre-Lund reports. At Lund, however, Faith and Order changed its 
course. Oliver S. Tompkins, who had been secretary of Faith and 
Order, indicated that the path of ecclesiological comparison had run 
into a roadblock. No longer would it be fruitful for each denomina- 
tion to sit in its own corner and explain its own position. It would 
now be necessary to get together out in the middle of the room and 
begin to work upon common ground. What would that common 
ground be? Basically the Scriptures! Tompkins suggested that it 
should be possible for scholars of differing denominations to join to- 
gether in a common search beginning with the Scriptures to dis- 
cover not what each denomination holds but what God through Christ 
has revealed as his one will concerning the church. 


Since Lund several commissions related to Faith and Order have 
been working on such themes as “Christ and the Church,” ‘“Wor- 
ship,” “Tradition and Traditions’ and “Institutionalism.” These 
commissions have been constituted of men of wide divergence both 
in theology and church affiliation. Yet they have found a strange 
new unity coming as they worked together on their common task. 
One of the most remarkable results of their work has been a paper 
on Baptism developed jointly by the two sections of the Commission 
on Christ and the Church. This paper has been carefully reviewed 
by the Faith and Order Commission and presented to the Central 
Committee of the World Council. On it Baptists, Anglicans, Dis- 
ciples, Lutherans, Orthodox and others have worked and given their 
best thought. The paper is not a compromise of divergent opinions 
or positions but represents rather a study of baptism from the point — 
of view of the scriptures and in relation to the pastoral responsibili- 
ties of the church. In such studies related to a variety of subjects 
Baptists are not only sharing “our apprehension of the truth” but in 
humility are learning “from others any aspect of the way of life 
which we may not have in due proportion.” 

More than that, we are, in the words of the 1911 resolution, “look- 
ing toward a more perfect mutual understanding and a clear insight 
into the mind of our Saviour.” How remarkable it is that what the 
ecumenical movement discovered at Lund in 1952 had already been 
said by Baptists in 1911. The true way to unity can never be fully 
found by one denomination seeking to lord it over the others, nor 
by one submitting to the rule and will of another, nor by any limiting 
compromise, but rather by “clear insight into the mind of our 
Saviour.” 
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In such a search Baptists, rather than shrinking away from the 
ecumenical movement, ought to join gladly. Certainly a basic truth 
for which Baptists have stood in season and out has been the lord- 
ship of Christ. Whatever else such lordship may mean, it surely stands 
clearly for one Lord and one church. Furthermore, Baptists have 
from the beginning affirmed their basic reliance on the Scriptures 
as the revelation of divine truth. Since Lund the ecumenical move- 
ment has been turning more and more to the Scriptures. This is 
evident not only in Faith and Order discussions but also in such im- 
portant studies as those on religious liberty by A. F. Carrillo de 
Albernoz, a former Roman Catholic and now associated with the 
World Council staff. He has dug deep into the Scriptures and 
theology rather than Jeffersonian-Lockeian democracy for the roots 
of religious liberty. In this he has strongly influenced such a body 
as the Commission on Religious Liberty of the Baptist World Al- 
liance. The 1960 manifesto and declaration of religious liberty adopt- 
ed at the Rio Congress gives striking evidence that Baptists were 
involved in these important ecumenical discussions. 

The men of 1911 spoke of “the manifest working of God in 
our day and generation, whereby He seeks to heal for His Church 
the estrangements of former times and to restore unto her the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” These men of faith saw the hand 
of God in the early stirrings of the ecumenical movement as manifested 
in their day. Do we as Baptists a half century later see in the 
far more developed ecumenical movement of our time “the manifest 
working of God” wherein he is seeking to restore again the unity of 
his church? Or do we laugh off a Blake-Pike proposal and say 
“That may be good for the Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Methodists 
and others, but it is not for us”? Do we look at the World and Na- 
tional Councils of Churches and other manifestations of the ecumen- 
ical movement and say, “As long as these mean cooperating on cer- 
tain activities that are impossible for us to do alone, we shall be in 
the ecumenical movement. But when they begin to confront us with 
questions of Christian unity, then we shall manifest our independence” ? 

One of the most important questions confronting American Bap- 
tists concerns the unity of the church. We cannot say that we do not 
believe in unity, for that would be denying not only the Scriptures 
but the prayer of our Lord that “they may all be one.’”’ Neither can 
we seek refuge in some “spiritual unity” escape clause. When Jesus 
prayed this prayer, he is pictured as sitting in the midst of the dis- 
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ciples and thinking not only of them but of all those who would be- 
lieve because of their witness. Most literally understood, his prayer 
was for the visible church on earth. The time has come for a rigorous 
examination of our theological honesty in relation to the ecumenical 
movement. Too long have we played around on the fringes trying to 
be within and without at the same time. If we cannot become whole- 
heartedly involved in ecumenical Christianity, which means at its 
roots searching for that unity which God wills for his church on 
earth, then we had better declare our independence and assert as others 
are doing that ours is the only true church and that unity can come 
only when all accept our position. This is essentially the Roman 
Catholic position and certainly the implied position of Southern Bap- 
tists. But no one who takes his stand fundamentally upon the Scrip- 
tures can take this position. Thus, as Baptists loyal to the word of 
God we must join with others in seeking to understand that unity which 
God wills for his church. 

It is exactly at this point that American Baptists, by remaining 
in the ecumenical movement, can make their richest contribution. 
Certainly faithfulness to the Scriptures and seeking to understand 
God’s will for his church as expressed in the Scriptures is a major 
premise upon which our fathers took their stand. Furthermore, our 
insistence upon liberty, freedom of conscience, the right of individ- 
ual interpretation and the church as consisting of men of one faith 
yet with differing interpretations can well provide the necessary 
framework of freedom in which true ecumenical discussion can take 
place. We have always insisted that there need not be one creed bind- 
ing upon all men, but that men can express their common faith in a 
variety of ways. Neither have we held that there is only one liturgy 
which can validly voice praise to Almighty God. Thus, our churches 
have found a variety of expressions—some formal, others informal; 
some utilizing the rich resources of liturgical heritage, others seek- 
ing new ways to manifest their praise. Also, we have contended that 
the ministry belongs to the whole church and that all are called of 
God to be his servants in the world. Apostolate likewise belongs to 
the whole church, for God has called the church to be his messengers 
involved in his mission to the whole of mankind. Much of what our 
Baptist fathers found as they searched the Scriptures is now coming 
to light in ecumenical study groups. Witness the strong emphasis up- 
on the ministry of the laity which men like Hendrik Kraemer and 


others associated with the Department of the Laity in the World Coun- 
cil of Churches have found because of their biblical studies. 
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As American Baptists, we must face clearly the implications of 
unity. What does this mean? It means that not only those of our 
representatives who are engaged in ecumenical life and thought, but 
our denomination as a whole through its Advisory Board for Theolog- 
ical Studies must with the best scholarship available seek to answer 
the question: What is the unity that God seeks to reveal? At the 1960 
meetings of the Commission of Faith and Order of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches the following declaration of unity was made: 


the unity which is both God’s will and His gift to His church is one 
which brings all in each place who confess Christ Jesus as Lord into a 
fully committed fellowship with one another through one baptism into 
Him, holding the one apostolic faith, preaching the one Gospel and break- 
ing the one bread, and having a corporate life reaching out in witness and 
service to all; and which at the same time unites them with the whole 
Christian fellowship in all places and all ages in such wise that ministry 
and members are acknowledged by all, and that all can act and speak to- 
gether as occasion requires for the tasks to which God calls the Church. 


Here is a definition of Christian unity which takes it from the 
remote realm of international organizations and places it squarely 
within each community. With such a definition, would it be pos- 


sible for Baptist congregations to join with others to study the whole 


question of Christian unity? The questions which immediately come 
to mind are not easy ones. With rites of administration differing 
and baptism given to some at one age and others at another, do we 
in fact have one baptism? Do we hold together the one apostolic 
faith and preach the one Gospel? How do we face the question of 
truth and unity? Can views which are different be the true expres- 
sions of the one Gospel? When we sit about the Lord’s table do we 
break one bread and drink ofhe cup giving one witness to all? Can 
we come before the world with one Gospel and then put fences around 
our communion tables, not only to keep out the world but to keep out 
other Christians? Do we acknowledge that members of other Chris- 
tian communions are Christians and therefore ought to be received 
by us as such? Do we recognize that there is one ministry? Can we 
unitedly act together as occasion requires for the tasks to which God 
calls the church? What do our times of world revolution and the 
mission which God has committed to his church require in the way of 
Christian unity? These questions are very real in the life of the 
church today. They confront serious Christians of every denomina- 
tion. As Baptists we must face them squarely and frankly, using our 
best insights and understanding as well as submitting ourselves to 
the leading of the Spirit of God. Only then can we find ourselves 
caught up in the answer to Christ’s prayer “that they all may be one.” 
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Behind the Breakdown of Baptist-Disciple 


Conversations on Unity 
by FRANKLIN E. RECTOR 


A study of the attempts of the Baptists and Disciples to achieve 
unity is not a simple matter. Such a study involves one in the early 
relationship and separation of these two denominations, as well as a 
whole series of intermittent conversations beginning as far back as 
1841. At least six periods of conversations can be identified in the 
United States alone, and there have been similar overtures between 
the two groups in Australia, New Zealand and Great Britain in the 
last twenty years or more. 

Indeed, it was the mind of some leaders of both Baptists and 
Disciples that the more recent conversations should deal with reunion 
rather than union, and the more descriptive term “rapprochement” was 
widely used. There were some who suggested that this fact of former 
association would work negatively with respect to the conversations 
on unity, since there already was a history of division; others thought 
it was only natural that old rifts and misunderstandings be healed 
and a greater immersionist body be formed. 

Baptists and Disciples in the United States have certainly talked 
about union or merger over the past century and more, and the most 
recent conversations were ended a little less than a decade ago. The 
latest discussions were perhaps the most intensive of the entire 
period, and although they did not eventuate in any direct decision for 
or against merger, they did end in an atmosphere of finality which 
has left the matter completely closed since the Chicago conventions of 
both denominations in 1952. 


The Parties to the Conversations 

Although it is not necessary to explain to the reader of Founda- 
tions who the Baptists and Disciples are, it would be well to have 
some perspective as to their size and scope of representation. The 
Baptists who were a party to the conversations toward union were 
those congregations organized as the American Baptist Convention, 
carrying on their missionary enterprise through the American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies and the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Societies. They number some 6300 local congregations with some- 


FRANKLIN E. Rector, professor of church and social structure at Christian 
Theological Seminary, Indianapolis, Ind., has prepared this article from a 
study made for the Commission on Institutionalism of the World Council 
of Churches which will be issued as part of the Faith and Order studies. 
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thing over 1,500,000 members in 36 states and the District of 
Columbia. 


The Disciples are organized under the International Convention 
of Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ) and their missionary en- 
terprise is carried on under the direction of the United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society. They number 8000 local congregations with 1,800,- 
000 members in 41 states and the District of Columbia. 


The Baptists currently give more than $80,000,000 for the an- 
nual support of their churches and missionary enterprises: the Dis- 
ciples gave $84,941,000 for all causes in 1959-60. 


Earlier Relations and Umitive Efforts 


For seventeen years (1813-1830) following the admission of the 
Brush Run Church to membership in the Redstone Baptist Associa- 
tion, Alexander Campbell and his followers were associated with the 
Baptists, although it was a stormy association. Campbell had first 
found favor with the Baptists because he successfully championed 
the cause of the immersionists against the paedobaptists, but almost 
immediately he began to inveigh against many of the organizations 
and practices of the Baptists, both as a speaker and editor of a monthly 
publication. When he attacked their missionary, Bible, Sunday 
School and tract societies as “engines of priestly ambition,” responsi- 
ble persons in the Baptist churches began to work for the expulsion 
of “Campbellism” from their churches and associations. They were 
successful, and the separation was essentially complete by 1830. 


In April of 1841 a conference to cultivate union overtures be- 
tween the Baptists and the Campbell churches was called. In 1855 
Campbell himself urged the cooperation of Disciples with the estab- 
lished American Bible Union (Baptist), rather than the establishment 
of a separate society by the Disciples. In 1866 W. F. Broadus initiat- 
ed a conference to consider the possibilities of union, and in 1871 there 
were overtures between the Free Baptist Convention and the Disciples. 


In 1890 both the Northern and Southern Baptist Conventions 
proposed an assembly of all Protestant denominations to consider 
Biblical teachings on disputed points of doctrine and practice. This 
was followed by a flurry of local fraternity between Baptists and 
Disciples in some places. In 1904 there was a conference of Disciples 
and Free Will Baptists looking toward closer ties, and there was a 
three-way congress of the Free Will Baptists, the Northern Baptists 
and the Disciples in 1908. This was followed in 1909 by the merger 
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of the two Baptist groups, but interest in completing the union with 
the Disciples lagged into inactivity.’ 


A more recent and intensive period of overtures began in 1928, 
stimulated by an address to the Northern Baptist Convention by a 
Disciples minister, Edgar DeWitt Jones of Detroit. A joint commis- 
sion was appointed to discuss the matter further, and this commission 
presented to the respective conventions identical reports, including 
twelve specific recommendations. The International Convention of 
the Disciples of Christ adopted the report unanimously in the con- 
vention of 1929, but the Northern Baptists, after a further year of 
study of the proposal, rejected the majority report which was favor- 
able to adoption and approved a minority report, written and cham- 
pioned by F. L. Anderson of Newton Theological Seminary. This 
minority report stated, ‘““This convention respectfully and affection- 
ately declines to recommend said unity of program with the Disciples 
so long as they hold to baptism for the remission of sins.” 

Between 1930 and 1947, when the latest and most orderly con- 
versations began in earnest, there were other attempts to fan the fires 
of union both among Northern Baptists and Disciples. These serv- 
ed to improve relations between the two groups and produced coopera- 
tion in such tangible matters as the publication of a hymnal and the 
magazines, Secret Place and Hearthstone. The very term “union” was 
apparently avoided, while the use of the term “cooperation” was quite 
common. 

In 1941 one Baptist publication stated, “Another subject on which 
the convention [1941] may hear something, . . . is the question of 
closer cooperation with the Disciples of Christ.’ In the same month 
of the same year an elected official of the Baptist convention wrote 
to a member of the editorial staff of a Disciples publication, ‘““My 
own comment [on Baptist-Disciple union]—not for publication—is 
that there will be probably an undercurrent of definite opposition in 
our convention, and probably in yours, toward union. I believe, how- 
ever, that there will be a very unanimous sentiment in favor of clos- 
er cooperation” (italics added). 


Disciple speakers at the Northern Baptist Convention in 1936 
and 1940 attempted to fan the fires, and Hillyer H. Straton of the 
Baptists, in an article written for the December 1943 issue of the 
Christian-Evangelist of the Disciples, called for reconsideration of the 
position of the Baptists and Disciples on union. Following this, the 
1944 conventions of both denominations appointed members to a joint 
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committee for the purpose of discussing the matter, which the com- 
mittee did for three years. In 1947 both committees went to their 
respective conventions with identical requests: 1.) the committee mem- 
bership to be enlarged to 15, 2.) the status of the committee to be 
raised to that of a commission, and 3.) the new commission to be au- 
thorized to study the content of faith and polity of the two bodies in 
order to discuss intelligently the possibility of union. Both conven- 
tions granted the request, and a Joint Commission on Baptist and Dis- 
ciple Relations was born, which had a special standing and preroga- 
tive to discuss the matter of union. The Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion at its 1947 sessions voted unanimously that the commission “ex- 
plore again the possibility of union with the Disciples of Christ,” the 
word “again” being purposely included.*' Thus, with official sanc- 
tion and mandate from both conventions, began the last great effort 
toward union of the Baptists and Disciples. 


The Conversations of 1947-1952 

Enough time has elapsed since the breakdown of these most re- 
cent conversations between Baptists and Disciples to allow both sides 
to examine the matter dispassionately and with real perspective. It 
is still not possible to make any value judgments as to whether the 
conversations should have resulted in union of the two bodies, for 
this is a matter which will have to rest in the greater knowledge and 
power of God. It is possible, however, to assess some of the factors 
and pressures which were brought to bear on the conversations and 
the participants, and which led to the conclusion of the matter. If 
one party to the courtship appears in this analysis to have been less 
ready for marriage than the other, then this is a result of examination 
of the facts and evidence, and says nothing about the ultimate wis- 
dom of the actions and attitudes of that party. To put it another way, 
the Baptists and Disciples did not unite, and no human has the pre- 
science to say that they should have. Yet, any astute observer who 
studies the available data can see how they were kept from doing so. 


Fortunately, three factors make it possible to study the matter 
rather thoroughly. One is that the conversations were held recently 
enough to make pertinent material still available. Another is that the 
whole affair was very well and openly covered in both secular and 
ecclesiastical press. The third is that the Joint Commission was quite 
diligent both in producing pertinent material on the matter and in 
keeping excellent files of minutes, correspondence, and relevant publi- 
cations and materials.‘ 
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The first action of the new Joint Commission came at its initial 
meeting in December, 1947. Three subcommittees were created: 1.) 
on cultivation and education (promoting pulpit exchanges and other 
educational and fellowship devices); 2.) on theological questions; 
and 3.) on missions, publications, pensions, conventions and other 
agencies. Interest was generated in many ways and there was appar- 
ently a very favorable climate for the consideration of union. One 
Baptist magazine carried an editorial which was headed, “The Even- 
tual and Inevitable Merger of Baptists and the Disciples of Christ.’”° 


The Commission caused three brochures to be printed in 1949, 
and these were sent to all ministers of both denominations. Two of 
them were prepared at the request of the Commission by members 
of its subcommittees and the third was a reprint of an article by A. 
T. DeGroot in The Chronicle. The Commission also suggested the 
holding of simultaneous conventions in the same city, and these were 
planned for Chicago in 1952, with joint sessions of the two conven- 
tions to be held on certain evenings. In reporting plans for these con- 
ventions the Watchman-Examiner stated, “It was agreed by those 
present to hold simultaneous conventions in 1952 as a preliminary to 
a merger vote, probably the following year.” 


Indeed, the Commission had hoped to see the two denominations 
take steps toward a definite vote on the matter of merger, and present- 
ed a timetable of action to this end. This timetable was first present- 
ed to the Northern Baptist Convention of 1949 in San Francisco and 
included the following steps: 


1. A conference of Northern Baptists and Disciples of Christ at Green 
Lake, Wisc. in 1950. 

2. Simultaneous conventions in the same city in 1952. 

3. A report to be presented to the respective conventions in 1953 which 
would read somewhat as follows: “The Joint Commission of Baptists and 
Disciples recommends that we present to our conventions for considera- 
tion in 1954 ‘A Basis of Union.’ ” 

4. The presentation of “A Basis of Union” in 1954. 

5. A vote on the proposal of union of Baptists and Disciples in 1955, on 


the basis of the previously presented “Basis of Union.” 

After a stormy session on the floor of the convention, the Northern 
Baptists approved the report of their section of the Commission, in- 
cluding the timetable and rejecting an amendment which would have 
deleted the timetable entirely. The timetable was presented to the 
International Convention of Disciples of Christ in 1949 as the official 
report of its section of the Commission. Here the report was approv- 
ed and the timetable adopted. 
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It would appear that, with the approval of the plan of the Com- 
mission by both conventions, the conversations toward union should 
have been operating in a very favorable climate in the 1952 simul- 
taneous conventions in Chicago, and that further advance of the uni- 
tive process between the two bodies would have been accomplished 
there. However, due to intervening actions this was not the case. The 
two conventions were held as planned, but little was heard about union. 
Both sections of the Commission reported to their respective conven- 
tions but did not submit identical reports. 

The Baptist section included a recommendation in its report 
which requested “that after one further meeting for evaluation, the 
Commission be discharged and all future work be carried on through 
the Committee of Relations with other Religious Bodies [American 
Baptist], and the Association for the Promotion of Christian Unity 
[Disciples].”” This recommendation was adopted by the convention, 
an action which had been rather definitely determined by the action 
of the 1950 convention and the further discussions of the matter which 
had taken place in the period between the 1949 and 1952 conventions. 

The report of the Disciple section to its convention made no such 
recommendation, but the report does reveal the uncertain state which 
prevailed when the report was prepared. 


These conventions are not intending to propose the union of American 
Baptists and Disciples of Christ. Through the years, however, both 
churches have discovered their kinship and have experienced a strong af- 
finity. .. . The recommendations which the Commission will make to the 
respective conventions about its future will be determined after the cur- 
rent conventions, at a meeting to be held perhaps in June. 


Whatever the future holds for the American Baptists and the Disciples 
of Christ in their relations to each other, both communions will be enrich- 
ed by the experience of these conventions and both will be sensitive to 
the leading of the Holy Spirit.® 
The Joint Commission met officially once more in Cleveland on 
November 6, 1952. Since only the Baptist section had been voted out 
of existence, it was agreed that the Disciples should take a similar 
step at their next convention. At this meeting a statement was draft- 
ed to be presented to both denominations, recommending, among other 
things, that reports of the committees of the two bodies be reviewed 
annually, and a study or appraisal of Baptist-Disciple negotiations 
be made to discover and analyze obstacles to union which had ap- 
peared. Neither of these two recommendations has been carried out. 


Breakdown of the Conversations 
The most promising and fruitful period of Baptist-Disciple con- 
versations toward unity flourished and waned in the three years be- 
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tween 1947 and 1950. The period extends from the conventions of 
the two bodies which raised the status of their joint committees to that 
of a Joint Commission until the 1950 Baptist convention in Boston, 
which reversed the 1949 vote of approval on the timetable leading to 
decisive consideration and a possible vote on merger. 


During this period the work of the Joint Commission was or- 
ganized and its committees produced favorable results in their assign- 
ments to explore the possibility of union. Considerable enthusiasm 
was raised among both Baptist and Disciple congregations, and liter- 
ally hundreds of pulpit exchanges were arranged between their pas- 
tors. College and seminary youth groups entered into several ven- 
tures of united fellowship, and ultimate union of the two denomina- 
tions was promoted by these groups. Ministerial fellowship and Bible 
study retreats were sponsored and held with considerable response 
on the part of both denominations. Worship and study aids were pro- 
duced and published jointly. On the local level, at least six united 
churches were formed by former Baptist and Disciple congregations, 
and the matter was discussed and studied in other places, nearly all of 
these being east of the Mississippi River. Simultaneous state conven- 
tions of Baptists and Disciples were held in Nebraska, Illinois and 
Pennsylvania; a joint visitation and evangelism program was carried 
on in the city of Cleveland; and there was considerable cooperation 
between the two groups in many scattered cities and associations. 


In the face of all this progress toward unity and cooperation, 
however, severe opposition was spreading among many local churches, 
particularly in the Midwest and the West, but not entirely limited to 
these two sections of the nation. The voices which were raised against 
the work of the Joint Commission and against merger were nearly al- 
ways individual voices, and most of them belonged to Baptist minis- 
ters. Although it was widely and loosely stated that both Baptist 
and Disciple churches opposed the union, there was no instance of 
concerted action to terminate the work of the Disciple section of the 
Joint Commission, nor any failure on the part of the successive in- 
ternational conventions of the Disciples to approve the recommenda- 
tions or proposals of the Commission. Neither is there any more 
than an occasional letter of inquiry into the work of the Commission 
or the processes involved in local Baptist and Disciple unions in the 
files of the Disciple section of the Commission. There were fre- 
quent expressions of doubt that the move toward union was “get- 
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ting anywhere with the Baptists,” but no Disciple correspondence re- 
flects any questioning of whether the effort should be made. 

Another fact which is striking to anyone examining the files of 
the two sections of the Commission is the lack of any opposition on 
the part of the national leadership of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. There is every evidence that such personnel tried, for the most 
part, to stand aloof from the work of the Commission; to let the Com- 
mission carry out its responsibility as an appointed committee of the 
Convention; to refrain from membership on the Commission or overt 
activity in its deliberations; to express opinions only when advice or 
counsel was sought; and, in general, to take a “wait and see” at- 
titude. Such leadership may be accused of excessive timidity and 
oversensitivity to the vocal minority, but it did not act overtly to dis- 
rupt or suspend the work of the Commission because of its own op- 
position to the idea of merger. There is no documentary evidence of 
such action by national Baptist leadership. 


What did happen, apparently, is that the opposition arose as what 
it itself would describe as a “grass roots’”’ movement. Opponents of 
union accused not only the Commission but the national leaders and 
“the Eastern churches” of trying to push through a merger without 
regard to the desires of the churches across the rest of the country. 
These voices raised against the Commission purported to be the voices 
of the churches and of the “true” Baptist faith. They insisted that 
1.) Baptist churches wanted to remain Baptist churches; 2.) a move 
toward merger would force an already divided denomination into 
further divisions and schism; some churches would remain as they 
were, some would go into the merger and some would go into the 
Southern Baptist Convention; 3.) the Baptist World Alliance would 
be placed in jeopardy as a fellowship of Baptist bodies; and 4.) all 
hope of merger between the Northern and Southern Baptist Conven- 
tions would be ended. 

Chronologically, the first concerted opposition to the work of the 
Commission was raised at the Northern Baptist Convention of 1949 
in San Francisco. Here the Baptists were first introduced to the 
time schedule which the Commission had proposed would lead to a 
vote on merger in 1955. When this time schedule was introduced, 
a young Kansas minister? sought to amend the report of the Baptist 
section of the Commission by deleting it, thus perhaps beginning the 
processes which would dissolve the Commission. The amendment was 
defeated on the floor of the convention, but only after a loud minority 
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support that caused the chairman of the Baptist section to call for a 
standing vote in order to clarify the issue entirely. This vote was 
overwhelmingly in favor of approving the report of the Baptist sec- 
tion, including the time schedule. 

In September 1949 Crusader, the Northern Baptist newsmag- 
azine, held a round-table conference on the matter of Baptist-Dis- 
ciple merger, and this report was published in its November issue. 
Although this publicity served to evoke much favorable comment on 
the merger, it now appears that it also tended to crystallize the feel- 
ing against it. Letters in the files of the Baptist section of the Com- 
mission, as well as those to the editor of Crusader in succeeding weeks, 
took strong opposition to further pursuit of the matter. 

- One of the participants in the Crusader conference was the min- 
ister who had led the opposition in the San Francisco convention. He 
made a strong case against merger in the published report. His ma- 
jor points were: 1.) at least 75 per cent of the Baptist churches of 
Kansas would sever their relations with the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention if the Baptists and Disciples were to unite; 2.) he had written 
key persons in other states, particularly Southern California, and 
great numbers of churches there would withdraw and probably go 
into the Southern Baptist Convention; and 3.) the people in the church- 
es — the grass roots — of the denomination were not well enough in- 
formed about ecumenicity in general and about the merger in par- 
ticular to be in favor of union. 


Shortly after the Crusader round-table, the Kansas Baptist Con- 
vention was in session and the same minister who led the opposition 
to merger at San Francisco and in the round-table introduced a resolu- 
tion calling for the dismissal of the Commission on Relations with 
the Disciples of Christ “in the interest of harmony and cooperative 
endeavor within our Baptist Fellowship.” Not only was this resolu- 
tion adopted, but the minister who introduced it was elected president 
of the Kansas Convention for that year. 


The same resolution was approved by several local congrega- 
tions in Kansas, was introduced and adopted in the Baptist Associa- 
tion of Southeastern Iowa, and was introduced but withdrawn in the 
interest of harmony in the Iowa Baptist Convention. A similar resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Los Angeles Baptist Association, and the II- 
linois Baptist Convention voted “not to unite with the Disciples.” 
All these actions were taken in the month of October 1949, except 
that of the Southeastern Iowa Association, which was dated Septem- 
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ber 15, 1949. This would seem to indicate that the Kansas resolution 
had been released ahead of its adoption in Kansas, for the wording 
was essentially identical, and had been introduced by some corres- 
pondent in southeastern Iowa. 


Only in the Los Angeles Association was there any mention of 
a doctrinal or theological issue in the matter of union. This brief 
reference stated, “Whereas, the existing differences in doctrine and 
polity make such union impossible; and whereas, . . .” Other issues 
included those mentioned earlier, namely that the harmony of the 
denomination was threatened; relations with other Baptist bodies 
were threatened, as was the existence of the Baptist World Alliance; 
there were differences in geographical boundaries and numerical size 
of the two conventions; and that the “Commission has exceeded its 
original authorization to explore ‘again the possibilities of union’ by 
presuming a framework of organic union which does not exist and 
is not authorized.” 

Along with these official actions or considerations of the mat- 
ter by state conventions and associations, there was an assortment of 
ideas and opinions against the merger expressed in private corres- 
pondence to the Commission, its chairman and other interested per- 
sons. These letters do not include those sent to the Crusader follow- 
ing the round-table, and they numbered less than one hundred. Some 
of them purported to express the opinion of entire congregations of 
Baptist churches, but most of them were from individuals express- 
ing their own negative opinions on the matter of merger with the 
Disciples. 

Two and possibly three persons among all the Baptists are also 
notable for their personal “campaigns” against the work of the Com- 
mission. One of these, a semi-independent Baptist minister in Kansas 
City, Kans.,"° caused a pamphlet to be printed in which he claimed to 
report a conversation between himself and a Disciple minister in 
Kansas City with whom he was planning to exchange pulpits on a 
given Sunday. The material in the pamphlet presented a dialogue on 
the differences in the way certain worship functions were observed 
in the two denominations and tried to leave the impression that no 
differences could exist at all if union were to be accomplished. Such 
matters as frequency of Holy Communion, ways of receiving new 
members of a congregation and the role of baptism in the salvation 
of the individual were treated as if they were insurmountable ob- 
stacles of difference in belief and practice between Baptists and Dis- 
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ciples. Indeed, it was broadly stated that the Commission and those 
who were talking merger were ignoring these matters of difference 
in their desire for union. However, the differences are widely recog- 
nized by all who know the two denominations and had been matters 
of full discussion in the Commission, in the newsmagazines of both 
religious bodies and in personal contacts between Baptists and 
Disciples. Most seriously, the minister who wrote the pamphlet not 
only represented it as an actual conversation with his Disciple friend, 
but stated that it was published with full knowledge and consent of 
the Disciple minister. In reality the pamphlet was circulated among 
Baptists without the Disciple minister’s seeing or approving it."’ Once 
it was circulated, the damage was done. 


The other person who worked strongly to prevent a merger 
and to slow the work of the Commission was also a minister in the 
Baptist denomination.” Further, he was a member of the Baptist sec- 
tion of the Commission and influential both as an author and pastor. 
Most important, his methods in opposition were intelligent, forth- 
right and honest. He seriously believed the Disciples to be sacramen- 
tarian with respect to the act of baptism and attempted to prove it 
by means of research which he both did and supported himself. His 
“campaign” against merger consisted of a questionnaire on the mat- 
ter of baptism which he sent to over 500 Disciple ministers, the re- 
sults of which he analyzed and interpreted as supporting his conten- 
tion. He then discussed the matter at some length in articles which 
he prepared for various Baptist publications. On at least two oc- 
casions he wrote and presented minority reports with the report of the 
Commission to the Northern Baptist Convention. 


All in all, though he was an older and admittedly conservative 
minister, honestly and openly skeptical of the union and admitted- 
ly biased with respect to the matter of Disciple sacramentarianism 
in regard to baptism, the efforts of this one man were not without 
effect among Baptist churches and particularly among Baptist min- 
isters. This was especially true because his was a known and respect- 
ed name among many Baptists, particularly in the Middle West, and 
because his main point of attack, the issue of baptism, supported the 
only theological issue which was raised in the whole period of Bap- 
tist-Disciple conversations. It is most evident, however, that he chose 
to express his opposition outside the Commission, for there is no men- 
tion in any minutes of the meetings of the Commission that he tried 
in any official way to guide the Commission into directions other 
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than those in which it was going. There is reference in brief cor- 
respondence of the Commission to the fact that he might not agree 
with the proposals of the next meeting, but the opinion was express- 
ed that it would be possible at least to get his cooperation. 


Up to now little has been said about the activities of the Joint 
Commission on Baptist and Disciple Relations during this period of 
rising opposition. This very period was, however, the period of most 
active and productive work on the part of the Commission. Its study 
committees had completed their work, and the two brochures, Shall 
Northern Baptists and Disciples of Christ Unite? and The Theology 
and History of the Disciples and Baptists were printed and prepared 
for circulation. These, along with the reprint of the article ““Three- 
Fourths of a Loaf” by A. T. De Groot, and a copy of the Crusader 
round-table issue, were mailed to all ministers and leaders in both 
denominations in the early weeks of 1950. Here one must assess the 
importance of timing, for the most effective material produced by the 
Commission was not put in the hands of the churches at large until 
after serious opposition had begun to arise. This was most unfortu- 
nate for the reason that most of the material circulated had been avail- 
able and even printed by the American Baptist Historical Society in 
The Chronicle in April and July, 1948. Had such material been in the 
hands of a wider group of Baptists at an earlier time, there would 
have been a broader base for appraisal of the issues raised by the 
opposition throughout the year 1949, 


Once the material had been circulated, requests for additional 
copies began to come in from both Baptist and Disciple groups which 
wanted to study the matter of merger. Some of these studies were 
carried on in single churches, while others were joint studies by mem- 
bers of both Baptist and Disciple churches. Still other requests for 
materials were for panel or study sessions in state conventions of 
Baptist churches which put the matter of union with the Disciples 
on their convention program. It should be said, however, that these 
convention requests came only from the eastern portion of the Unit- 
ed States. Some of these studies and the general enthusiasm for the 
material produced by the Commission came as late as 1950 and 1951, 
when the fate of the Joint Commission had already been decided by the 
1950 meeting of the American Baptist Convention and plans for the 
complete dismissal of the Commission were in the making. 


Also, in 1949 and 1950 joint groups of Baptist and Disciple 
ministers met for study and fellowship at the Northern Baptist As- 
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sembly, Green Lake, Wisc. These meetings were well-planned, with 
nationally known Protestant ministers and lecturers as study lead- 
ers, and more than 200 ministers of the two bodies attended the two 
meetings. These meetings were sponsored by the Joint Commission 
and were the result of planning by its subcommittee on cultivation. 

Pulpit exchanges were also sponsored by the Commission, and 
from 1948 through 1951 they involved more than 200 churches per 
year. In 1948 there were 130 officially reported exchanges. In 1949 
there were 144 with 273 ministers and 288 churches participating. 
In 1950 more than 200 exchanges and in 1951 119 exchanges were 
arranged by the committee charged with this function. 


‘Enough has been said to indicate that, although some strong 
opposition to merger arose in 1949, the work of the Commission con- 
tinued. Considerable interest and activity toward consideration of 
merger was evident among the churches as late as 1951. Indeed, as 
stated earlier, many factors pointed to the promise of hope for fur- 
ther progress toward unity in the simultaneous conventions of Bap- 
tists and Disciples in Chicago in 1952. In fact, many persons came 
to Chicago expecting something significant to happen. But those who 
were close to the Commission and who knew the actions taken by the 
American Baptist Convention in the years following 1949 were aware 
that not only would little be done to further the union of Baptists 
and Disciples but that the Baptists would be voting to close the work 
of the Commission altogether. 


It is important to understand that the American Baptist Con- 
vention in 1952 did not rise up to repudiate and terminate the work 
of the Commission. It actually was voting on a recommendation of 
the Commission itself that it be discharged. This recommendation 
was included as a part of the report of the Baptist section of the Com- 
mission to the convention and was approved. Thus, the work of the 
Commission was ended without a fight on the floor of the conven- 
tion, and without disharmony or schism in the ranks of Baptist 
churches. It was ended without the necessity for the Baptist conven- 
tion to vote on any phase of the timetable mentioned earlier. And, 
most important, the convention as a body never had to face the is- 
sue of actual merger with the Disciples. In short, by dismissing the 
Commission, the convention was not asked to declare itself on the 
work of the Commission toward unity, since the recommendation 
implied that further relations with the Disciples would be carried 
on by an existing committee of the General Council of the convention. 
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It is important to understand just how this state of affairs came 
about, and how the Commission came to recommend its own demise. 
The recommendation made in Chicago by the Baptist section of the 
Commission arose out of the confusion and fear of schism in Bap- 
tist ranks first introduced at the 1949 convention, when its report on 
the suggested timetable was challenged by amendment. The opposi- 
tion to merger outlined earlier in this article was expressed primari- 
ly in the threat that the Baptist denomination would be split asunder 
by a vote for merger. This threat caused enough concern among the 
leadership of the American Baptist Convention that the Commis- 
sion was counseled by both friends and Convention leaders to slacken 
the pace with which it was leading the denomination to a decision on 
merger. This resulted in the recommendation of the Commission to 
the 1950 Baptist convention that the timetable be dropped, and then, 


two years later, in the recommendation that the Commission be dis- 
charged. 


Theological and Institutional Factors 


In more than thirty years of discussion, involving two major 
attempts of the Baptists and Disciples in the United States to ef- 
fect a merger, only one question which may be termed theological in 
nature was ever raised. It was stated this way: “The Disciples are 
sacramentarian with respect to baptism; they believe in baptism for 
the remission of sins.” It was at least in part because of this im- 
putation of sacramentarianism that the Baptists voted not to merge 
with the Disciples in their 1930 convention. 

Although the matter of the place of baptism in the conversion 
of the individual person was much discussed during the period of the 
1947-1952 conversation, it was never a determining issue in the pro- 
posed merger. It did not come to vote by any official group or con- 
vention of record. There is really no evidence that anyone other than 
the one Baptist Commission member who carried on a personal cam- 
paign on the matter ever interjected the issue seriously. His “find- 
ings” that the Disciple ministers he surveyed were convinced of the 
necessity of baptism for the remission of sins were widely held in 
doubt, and, at best, were appraised as showing only that some Dis- 
ciples understood the meaning of baptism in this light, while as a 
whole they believed that immersion was the acceptable form of bap- 
tism for them to practice. 

One certain fact pointed up by the discussion was that the Dis- 
ciples had no official creed, hence no official statement on the mat- 
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ter. There was considerable liberty of opinion, and this left consider- 
able latitude for the interpretation of Acts 2:38 by a religious group 
whose early history was steeped in Biblical literalism. The Joint Com- 
mission on Baptist and Disciple Relations dealt with this question as 
well as many others in its brochure, The Theology and History of the 
Disciples and Baptists. Here the position of each denomination was 
stated, the latitude of opinion in both was indicated and no imputa- 
tions of dogma were made, although it was strongly indicated that 
there were essentially no differences between Baptists and Disciples 
on the question of baptism. 


It must be reiterated that no issue, theological or institutional, 
ever came before the Baptists or the Disciples in the form of a vote 
on merger. The only issue ever decided was that the Commission 
should not continue, which meant the breakdown of the conversa- 
tions. The strongest Baptist opposition came from those sections of 
the country where the Disciples were strongest, and from those sec- 
tions closest to Southern Baptist territory where the Disciples were 
also rather strong. Local congregations which for many years had 
been in denominational competition with the Disciples, regardless of 
how friendly it may have been, now saw the possibility of having to 
join forces with them. These churches—or at least their ministers— 
were of the opinion that it would be difficult to get Baptist church- 
es to accept this situation and continue their association with the 
American Baptist Convention. 

Another possible factor is the exchange of ministers between 
Baptists of the American and the Southern Conventions. The exact 
extent of this cross-fertilization is not known, but it is generally 
known to be fairly large, mostly involving Southern Baptist minis- 
ters who take fellowship and charges in the American Baptist Con- 
vention. All three of the ministers whose direct and active opposi- 
tion to the merger was described in the foregoing section were former 
Southern Baptist ministers or had been reared in Southern Baptist 
teaching and background. Although their activity might be described 
as typical of persons who had been brought up on the position held 
by Southern Baptist churches, it is difficult to assess the importance 
of that early background. Many less conservative American Bap- 
tist ministers were also former Southern Baptist ministers. Indeed, 
the chairman of the Baptist section of the Joint Commission was such! 


Foremost in importance in institutional factors seems to have 
been the maintenance of the status quo in the American Baptist Con- 
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vention, or—to put it another way—keeping the status quo from los- 
ing any more status. The threat that any large segment of the Bap- 
tist churches would not go along with the merger was a real one, and 
the loss of such churches was a risk that could not be easily faced. De 
Groot’s article, “Three-Fourths of a Loaf,” attempted to say that it 
was better to go on to a larger fellowship between Baptists and Dis- 
ciples, even if only three-fourths of the churches would go along with 
the merger. He argued that those churches which would not do so 
were those which already in fact were not closely associated with 
either the Baptist or Disciple convention. However, this position was 
not readily accepted by those in leadership in the American Baptist 
Convention, who counseled against any move which would further 
divide their fellowship. 


It should be emphasized that this factor related only to the di- 
vided state of the Baptists and their fear of alienating churches in 
any larger degree. It did not apply to the status quo as represented by 
the leaders, executives or agencies of either the Baptists or Disciples. 
The Joint Commission had appointed subcommittees to investigate the 
possibility of any difficulty in the merger of agencies, and their re- 
ports were favorable, as the following excerpts from some of these 
reports show: 


Foreign Mission Representatives—“We see no major obstacles 
in the way of a merging of our total mission task, if this should be 
indicated as a part of our closer fellowship and cooperation.” 


Subcommittee on Schools and Colleges—“There would not ap- 
pear to be any problem as to the mutual relations of their schools and 
colleges should the Disciples and Baptists merge. They have the same 
general plan of incorporation and government.” 


Subconunittee on Publication—“The members of the staffs of 
our respective publishing agencies are in complete agreement concern- 
ing the desirability of such a cooperative publishing program, and 
study is being given to formulate the content of the suggested Chris- 
tian Family magazine by the respective editorial staffs.” 


Statement of the Pension Boards—“The study of the two pen- 
sion plans revealed that they differ in almost every aspect. We be- 
lieve it was our judgment at the time of the conference that in the 
event of the union of our two bodies the responsibilities of both 
boards as contemplated would have to be completed. From the date 
of union it would be necessary for either one plan or the other, or a 
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third plan to be instituted, to provide for the incoming ministry of 
the larger fellowship.” 


In all, there seemed to be no insurmountable barriers to union of 
the Baptists and Disciples at the organizational level, and there is no 
evidence of any attitudes at those levels which would have precluded 
the merger. Furthermore, the Baptists and Disciples appeared to be 
alike in many other respects: 

1.) There was no appreciable difference in the size of the two 
bodies, although the Baptists had fewer local congregations than the 
Disciples. 


2.) The levels of financial support for all causes in the two denom- 
inations were essentially the same. 


3.) There was no ethnic or language barrier between them. 


4.) They had essentially the same form of church government, 
convention and missionary structure. 


5.) There was no definitive difference in social stratification, 
when the two constitutencies were taken as a whole. 


It is difficult to assess the reasons for the failure of the latest 
attempts toward merger of the Baptists and Disciples in the United 
States, but many things point to the fact that the conversations were 
frustrated almost entirely by institutional rather than theological 
factors, and by a_ psychological climate of extreme denominational 
fear and insecurity. 


One thing is certain about the conversations from 1947 through 
1952, that they did not end in a decision against merger. Neither con- 
vention was presented with an opportunity to decide that question. 
What was decided was that the Baptists and Disciples should stop 
talking about merger, which, to be sure, may be construed as de- 
ciding not to merge. In any event, nothing more has been heard 
about the matter since the simultaneous conventions of 1952. The 
Baptists have not raised the issue again, and the Disciples, who are 
always talking about unity, have turned their affections toward other 
possibilities for merger. 


In the past three years I have interviewed dozens of ministers 
and leaders from both denominations. At the risk of oversimplifica- 
tion, their responses may be summarized as follows: 


1.) “The merger should have taken place, or at least the conver- 
sations should not have been broken off as they were.” 


tian unity which the Disciples do.” 


1, 
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2.) “We Baptists didn’t have a chance—we are simply not ecu- 
menically minded nor deeply involved, actually, in ecumenical affairs.” 


3.) “We Baptists do not have the heritage or vocabulary of Chris- 


4.) “The merger of Baptists and Disciples is a dead issue. The 
Baptists do not want it and the Disciples do not want to try again 
with the Baptists.” 


Debatable as any of the above statements may appear, this is 
perhaps as good a point as any to leave the matter. The conversations 
are over, and from all indications that is the way they will remain. 


A more complete statement of these at- 
tempts can be found in A. T. DeGroot, 
‘«Three-Fourths of a Loaf,’’ The Chron- 
icle, April 1948; E. Roberts-Thompson, 
Baptists and Disciples of Christ (Lon- 
don: Carey Kingsgate Press Ltd.) ; and 
a brief statement by Hillyer H. Strat- 
on in the round-table, ‘‘Should Baptists 
and Disciples Unite?’’ Crusader, No- 
vember 1949. 

M. E. McIntosh in The United States 
Baptist, April 1941, p. 9. Italics added. 


. See the statement of Hillyer H. Straton 


in Crusader, loc. cit. 

The author is deeply indebted to Hill- 
yer H. Straton, chairman of the Bap- 
tist section of the Joint Commission, 
and to Gaines M. Cook, secretary of 
the Joint Commission, who made avail- 
able their entire files of correspondenca, 
records and materials. These materials 
will ultimately reside in the archives 
of the Historical Society of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, Nashville, Tenn, Ar- 
rangements are being made for micro- 
film copies, one of which will go to 
the American Baptist Historical 
Society’s collection in Rochester, N. Y. 


. Missions, January 1948. 
. These pamphlets were: Shall Northern 


Baptists and Disciples of Christ Unite?, 
The Theology and History of the Dis- 
ciples and Baptists and Three-Fourths 
of a Loaf. Copies are available for 
historical libraries and seminaries and 
may be secured by writing the author 
of this article. 


10. 
11. 
12. 


. Watchman-Examiner, May 5, 1949. 


Italics added. 


. Disciples of Christ Year Book, 1952, 


p. 86. 


. As originally produced for the World 


Council of Churches this was intended 
as a sociological document, with ouly 
overtones of the historical. Consequent- 
ly anonymity was maintained in this 
and at least two later paragraphs. How- 
ever, as an article in a Baptist historical 
journal it is felt that no such ano- 
nymity is necessary. The Kansas Bap- 
tist minister referred to here was R. R. 
Mixon. 

The Baptist minister referred to was 
Homer Huff. 

The Baptist minister referred to was 
E. V. Pierce. 

The facts of this statement must now 
rest with the testimony of the parties 
involved. Unfortunately the Baptist 
minister is no longer living. In a letter 
of January 4, 1960, the Disciple minis- 
ter in question states: ‘‘I have your 
letter with the enclosure concerning the 
alleged conversation of some years ago 
with Homer Huff. I am indebted to 
you for the photostatic copy of his 
piece, because it is the very first time 
I have ever laid eyes upon it. May I 
say in this regard that I would not have 
been guilty of collaborating on such a 
cheap and unintelligent position on so 
serious a problem. This I am sure 
would be borne out in testimony of all 
my brethren who have known my inter- 
est in unity through the years.’’ 
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Grass-Roots Ecumenicity 
by Davip K. BARNWELL 


After five years of consideration and careful exploration of the 
issues involved, our church, Christ Church of Summit, N. J., became a 
dual-affiliation church, retaining its traditional tie to the American 
Baptist Convention and adding full affiliation with the Congregational- 
Christian Churches. Now, in our third year of this experiment, what 
can we report concerning this grass-roots ecumenicity ? Has our Baptist 
witness suffered? Has it meant a watered-down theology? Has it 
weakened our missionary concern, or cut down on our financial re- 
sponsibility to our Baptist connections? To these questions we answer 
a vigorous “no.” Are we happy in our dual relationship? Do we feel 
that this move has in it the guidance of the Holy Spirit? Can we 
recommend the experience to other churches? To these three, we 
give a resounding “yes.” 


I 

The ecumenical movement of our time requires grass-roots ex- 
perience in the life of local churches, not merely discussion and resolu- 
tions in the top echelons of denominational life. The local church as 
the “gathered community” is the sine qua non of ecumenicity. A true 
coming together of the disciples of Christ cannot be effected chief- 
ly in the administrative offices of the National Council or World 
Council of Churches. It must be experienced at the local and per- 
sonal level, where Christians worship and work together and thus 
actually find and experience their oneness in Christ. 


Long before Christ Church accepted a dual affiliation, we had 
been discovering the unity of the Spirit (and we are sure a multitude 
of other churches also know it). For a quarter of a century we have 
been an “open membership” church. In that time it was made abun- 
dantly clear that God is no respecter of denominations, but causes his 
Spirit to fall as richly and powerfully upon Congregationalists, Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians and others as upon Baptists. As a congregation 
drawn from more than a dozen denominations, we soon found that 
the gifts of the Spirit were distributed with no regard for the par- 
ticular background out of which our members had come. We could 
pray together, work together, grow together with a joyous sense of 
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freedom from divisiveness. We were persuaded that when Chris- 
tians are not reconciled to one another, that fact calls into serious 
question their full reconciliation to God. 


While our Baptist tradition has rich treasure to contribute to the 
total body of Christendom, there can be no room whatsover for any 
notion that we are therefore a bit superior or have an “edge” on other 
viewpoints. For we find that other traditions have equal richness to 
contribute to us. And in the things that count most—in the growth 
and maturing of true saints, of profoundly committed Christians 
richly endowed with spiritual gifts—no denominational line can be 
drawn. This being true, other matters, such as ecclesiastical polity, 


baptismal forms and worship patterns, are secondary and can be 
handled within the one church. 


One reads with a curious embarrassment many of the avidly de- 
nominational books, books for popular consumption under such titles as 
Why I Am A Baptist, What Makes a Presbyterian or The Distinc- 
tive Beliefs of Congregationalists. These could not be read without 
impertinence in ecumenical gatherings. Each claims too much that be- 
longs to our common Christian faith. Those in other fellowships rise 
up in indignation and say, “We also believe that.” If these books were 
edited to eliminate all but what is truly “distinctive,” the residue would 
be small indeed. 


There are valid denominational differences of course, but these are 
fewer and more limited than we suspect. Almost any “distinctive” 
will be found to be shared with two or more other groups. In fact, 
what seems to separate many of the denominations of Reformed belief 
today is the particular constellation of beliefs held, rather than the be- 
liefs themselves. For example, we might agree that Baptist “distinc- 
tives” include: 1.) believers’ baptism, 2.) local church autonomy, 3.) 
separation of church and state, 4.) immersion as the only mode of 
baptism and 5.) the Bible as the only sufficient guide to faith. Yet, 
every one of these may be found in one or more other groups outside 
the Baptist fold. That we may hold to one or another of these posi- 
tions with more zeal or in larger numbers is about all we can claim. 
The constellation of all five, held by one denomination, may actually 
constitute all the uniqueness we possess. When we claim any one of 
these beliefs as “distinctive,” we are claiming too much. 
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II 


What purposes are to be served at the grass roots by the ecumen- 
ical movement ? 

1.) The modern ecumenical movement began at Edinburgh in 
1910 as an appeal from the world-wide mission of the church, em- 
barrassed by the proliferation of denominational emphases on the mis- 
sion field that were confounding the gospel message. This urgent 
plea has continued unabated through the years since then. It needs no 
elaboration. At the grass-roots of the missionary churches, more 
unity is an increasing necessity. This is especially true when added 
disunity is created by fringe sects moving so vigorously in the mission 
areas and further confusing the Christian proclamation. 


2.) One needs only to drive across America, as the writer has 
done several times, to realize the scandal of our divisions. In the my- 
riad little towns one sees the pathetic, unpainted, dilapidated churches 
struggling to keep breathing. 


3.) The inner-city challenge is another urgent demand for ecu- 
menicity. How many Protestant churches have abandoned the inner 
city and fled “uptown” or to the suburbs, leaving those depressed and 
needy slum areas to Roman Catholicism, fringe sects or nothing. Of 
course, the most hopeful and inspiring return to the inner city is be- 
ing accomplished by interdenominational groups, notably the East 
Harlem Protestant Parish and the Judson Memorial Church in New 
York City. If the inner city is to have the gospel as Protestants un- 
derstand it, there will be increasing need for a united church to pro- 
claim it with power. Denominational emphases do not and will not 
cope adequately with the problems involved. 


4.) As for suburbia, where the prosperity of the churches deafens 
ears to any genuine ecumenical pleas (other than pious declarations 
of spiritual unity without any palpable union), there are vital pur- 
poses to be served by an ecumenical church. Underneath all the sur- 
face courtesies and pleasant cooperation in occcasional union services 
and community church council dinners, there remains an undeniable, 
unhappy and unchristian competition. The realities of human sin— 
pride, arrogance, snobbery, and the American grab for members and 
statistical preeminence—remain. An ecumenical church will not cure 
sin, but it will remove many opportunities for these particular sins. Un- 
der the gentlemanly facade of sweet cooperation, competition for new 
families (especially the well-to-do) continues, and the lures of the 
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finest organ, the best preacher, the most beautiful edifice or what 
have you are laid out with subtle skill. 


Under any conditions, preachers and people being what they are, 
much of this will remain. Some of it is healthy, for each congrega- 
tion striving to present the gospel in persuasive power to the sophisti- 
cates of the suburbs provides a challenge to other congregations to 
do the same. Nevertheless, the denominational demands for num- 
bers, for big contributions, for “successful” churches and expand- 
ing programs become entangled with “spreading the gospel,” and the 
results are often poisonous. Multitudes of Christian laymen and min- 
isters in suburbia unconsciously identify “denominational loyalty” and 
“successful churches” with advancement of the kingdom of God. 
Suburbia is in deeper need than it knows for a united church, by 
which I would not mean a big “community church,” but many small 
churches, strategically located the better to serve the community areas 
that would remove the demand to “promote” the denomination. 


5.) Finally, all the vast new areas of our national domain re- 
quire the ecumenical approach. Despite comity agreements which do 
help, the rush of “denominationalism” to get its fair share is far from 
serving the kingdom. Remove this competitiveness, and a more ef- 
fective evangelism would be possible. 


Here are five areas that provide a powerful challenge for grass- 
roots ecumenicity. In the denominational headquarters, in the coun- 
cils of cooperation among the upper levels of denominational life, 
there may well be other issues, special problems, difficulties and op- 
portunities. But the church among the people, the church at work and 
at worship in its local situation—the local church, be it on a mission 
field, in a new housing development or in plush suburbia—must be 
the focus of ecumenicity. For example, if there were several thousand 
Baptist-Congregational churches across America, there would be lit- 
tle difficulty in securing a nation-wide merger of our overhead 
organizations. 


Ill 
What about the “Baptist witness” within the framework of a 
dual-affiliation church? Nothing at all prevents the full proclamation 
of those elements in Baptist thinking that are valuable. Quite the 
contrary. In a congregation made up of many who are other than 
Baptist in tradition, one’s testimony regarding believers’ baptism, 
for instance, gets an even wider hearing and, as we have experienced, 
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a wider response. The same may be said for baptism by immersion. 
In our dual-affiliation role we have had no lessening of candidates 
for immersion. In fact, we have had others, coming to us by letter 
from non-Baptist churches, who have later sought immersion. 


As for other so-called “Baptist distinctives’—the autonomy of 
the local church, the final authority of Scripture above creeds, separa- 
tion of church and state (not one of which is peculiar only to Baptist 
churches by a long sea-mile)—our witness for these positions is un- 
impaired by affiliation with the Congregational-Christian Churches. 
And, in the coming union with the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
to form the United Church of Christ, the proposed constitution guar- 
antees these liberties to the local church. 


The Constitution of the United Church reads: “The autonomy of 
the local church is inherent and modifiable only by its own action.” This 
principle is then spelled out in detail and restated in the following 
article: 


Actions by, or decisions or advice emanating from, the General Synod, 
a conference or an association should be held in the highest regard by 
every local church; such actions, decisions or advice being advisory, not 


mandatory. 

Everything precious to Baptist liberty and the authority of the local 
congregation is fully guaranteed here. There is nothing in the union 
of these Christian bodies that in any way interferes with the full 
proclamation of the full gospel. On the contrary, we feel that we 
are enabled to recognize more fully than most Baptist churches the 
prized Baptistic principle of the liberty and dignity of the individual 
conscience to stand alone before God, and to make its own choices in 
the light of our reading of the Scriptures and the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. We are able to realize this more fully because in our 
more open fellowship there is less ecclesiastical coercion, and less in- 
sistence that the Holy Spirit must obey our sectarian rules. We truly 
believe that the individual may hear God’s word for him in genuine 
freedom from ecclesiastical domination. 


Again, our experience has not meant a watering-down of theology. 
Why should it? One notes that in evangelistic efforts like the 
Billy Graham crusades, where the approach is required to be ecumen- 
ical, there is no dilution of the evangelist’s message. And in a peri- 
odical like Christianity Today, which seeks to speak to an interdenom- 
inational audience, Carl F. H. Henry does not appear to soft-pedal 
his convictions. Baptist though he be, Editor Henry has an interde- 
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nominational parish, yet he does not dilute his evangelical or theological 
ardor. It is no different for a minister in a more ecumenical local 
church. He has perfect freedom to make his witness. Indeed, I have 
found that the presence of varied traditions, not only in the con- 
gregation but on church boards, has made for increasing awareness 
of theological issues. Clergy and laity alike in this relationship are 
able to search in greater depth for theological truth. Those who fear 
a dilution of theology in a church that brings together the sheep of 
other folds simply have not experienced the actual results. Proximity 
does not breed contempt, but rather appreciation. 


Once more, our missionary concern has been growing, Far from 
meaning a smaller contribution to our Baptist responsibilities, our 
church has been able to increase its gifts, while adding a not-incon- 
siderable contribution to the Congregational-Christian causes.* The 
total result of our experiment has been several thousand dollars more 
each year for the Christian mission. We are far from satisfied, of 
course, but we raise our sights and push ahead with great hope. And 
we in the Baptist tradition are being reminded that in this country, 
the Congregationalists antedate us in missionary endeavor. The Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions preceded Bap- 
tist foreign missions, and the stories of their missionary heroes are 
added to our gallery. 


Of course, the members of Christ Church are not pioneers in 
this move, either in the United States or abroad. In England two years 
ago, I visited the Bunyan Meeting in Bedford, the church of which 
John Bunyan was pastor in the 1670’s. It is Baptist-Congregational, 
a dual-affiliation church. Of some 3,000 Baptist churches in England, 
it is roughly estimated that about one church in every fifty has a 
similar dual allegiance. 


In our own country other Baptist churches have preceded us in 
this ecumenical experiment, and I know of none that considers with- 
drawal. The experience of grass-roots ecumenicity is too liberating, 
too rich, too happy to be relinquished. Moreover, we are deeply per- 
suaded that this move is divinely guided and that the Holy Spirit 
breathes blessing and power within it. We would heartily commend 
it to our brethren everywhere. 


*Ag an interesting sidelight, the Congregational church in a neighboring community, 
deeply interested in our move, has shown its appreciation by a yearly gift of $1000 to the 
American Baptist Convention. 
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Permanent Renewal or Temporary Revival? 


by HENDRIK KRAEMER 


Revivals have played a great and important part in the history 
of Christianity. Without them, Christianity would not have been the 
dramatic force it has often been in history. Not only by the dramatic 
events of its beginnings—the short public life career of our Lord, 
his cross and resurrection, the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, the 
stirring missionary leap into the world, the story of the persecutions 
and martyrdom of the church of the first centuries—and by its great 
affirmation of redemption, reconciliation, love and judgment, but par- 
ticularly also by the depth of decay and the unpredictable outbursts 
of revival with their peculiar character has Christianity been more 
dramatic than other great religions of the world. Religious revival 
in Christianity has always meant a purified, intense awakening of 
authentic religious consciousness, a creative returning to the roots 
of Christian existence, a renewal and rededication of thousands of 
lives, exercising its re-creative influence through many generations. 


One of the great examples of this fact has been within Protest- 
ant Christianity, viz. the “Great Awakening” of the eighteenth century 
in America, paralleled by the Pietistic movement on the continent of 
Europe and the Wesleyan revival in England. From these movements 
the modern missionary enterprise in the non-Christian world has 
sprung. It is no exaggeration to say that present-day Christianity, 
insofar as it is vitally religious, represents in many (though not in © 
all) respects the last lappings of these great revival waves. At any 
rate, this is true of the missionary movement. 


The nineteenth century, generally considered the age of unbe- 
lief and accelerating apostasy from Christianity and the church, was 
clearly marked by continuing waves of revival such as the “Reveil” 
in Europe and the revival spreading from Wales. These were part- 
ly continuations or reincarnations of the “Great Awakening” and 
partly characteristically nineteenth-century events, for, in contradis- 
tinction to the eighteenth-century revivals, they happened after the 
French Revolution and the definite turn of Western civilization from 
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a corpus Christianum toward a secularist outlook on life and the world. 
The revivals of the eighteenth century were a protest against and 
a struggle with largely ossified churches. The later revivals were al- 
so, to a certain extent, of the same character. But, because they hap- 
pened in a secularizing world in progress to apostasy, they were 
also trying to meet that vaguely felt challenge, though without real 
understanding of the true character of the challenge. They conceiv- 
ed it essentially to be “the world,” in the deprecatory sense current 
in pious language and “Christian” vocabulary. 

The great, historical significance of “revivals,” therefore, cannot 
be contradicted. They have often been great blessings for the Chris- 
tian churches and should, therefore, be greatly acknowledged. How- 
ever, it should be emphatically stated that “renewal” is in a different 
category from “revival.” The World Council of Churches has right- 
ly added to the two avowed aims of the ecumenical movement (vid. 
oneness and mission) a third one of equal rank, the renewal of the 
church. As a result of this pronouncement of the World Council, 
everywhere in the world of churches can be heard the rising cry for 
renewal. Responsible church leaders, ministers and other people are 
making it a new topic in lectures, articles and conferences, and even 
a point of program. The world begins to resound with it. Anyone 
who really has at heart the ecumenical movement and the cause of 
Christ on earth, insofar as it happens through the life of the churches, 
cannot escape deep anxiety about this promotional gesture and bustle. 
He has some foreboding of the real and terrible cost that is implied 


_ in the simple words, renewal of the church, and shudders at the spiri- 


tual misunderstanding that lies behind this rather blind advertising 
and programming. 

Therefore, in this hour of danger it is still more needed to repeat 
the emphatic statement that “renewal” is a different category from 
“revival” and, let us now add, is the toughest issue the churches pos- 
sibly can face. This clear categorical distinction between “renewal” 
and “revival” is essential to the failure or possible fruitfulness of the 
ecumenical movement and to the relevance or irrelevance of the church 
for the world and mankind today. Confusion of these two categories 
could spell spiritual disaster and impotence for the churches, active, 
busy and flourishing though they may seem to be; therefore, the dis- 
tinction has to be made with all possible force. 


Revival has always appeared in history as a passing phenomenon, 
a temporal event, although its effects have stretched into longer pe- 
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riods of time. Its character can be likened to fertile rainstorms falling 
on a parched country which then begins to blossom. From the side of 
the transcendent, revivals are exemplifications of the Spirit that “blows 
where it wills.” From the human side, they mean at the same time 
new, fresh spiritual life and action, and, in most cases, putting new 
wine in old bottles. To illustrate this last fatal weakness, it is highly sig- 
nificant that, in spite of all the revivals—and some were really pow- 
erful—they have not halted or modified the unchurching of people, 
their apostasy from Christianity, nor the secularization of mind, mood 
and direction in modern Western society. On the contrary, the on- 
ward march of secularization is relentless. America is by no means 
to be exempted from this verdict, although it has not been hit by de- 
crease of church membership nor by loss of popularity of religion, 
but rather seems to be going through a religious boom. Its rising 
tide of “religiosity” has nothing to do with genuine religion, still less 
with genuine Christian faith, being merely the deceptive cloak for 
a “secularity” and secularization of mind, mood and direction that 
is of at least the same formidable proportion as in the rest of the world. 


This is not said to disqualify and belittle the revivals of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. It is simply an attempt to make a 
realistic assessment of their fruits and their inherent limits. Above 
all, it is an attempt to clarify a point of decisive importance: the sober 
recognition that, in the present, unprecedented (One should ponder 
the terrific weight of this word!) situation of the world, spiritually 
and structurally, and of the church as well, revivals, as we have known 
them and gratefully acknowledge them, are not up to this situation. 
They are no match to it, and therefore will not do. One of the most 
melancholy signs of blindness I know of at present is the impotent, 
nostalgic longing of the great majority of honest, sincere Christian 
people for a revival as the answer to the challenge that arises ines- 
capably for the church out of the modern world. The only answer that 
can possibly be adequate is the radical renewal of the church as a whole. 
It is on this ground that confusion of the two different categories of 
renewal and revival is so disastrous. And it is on this same ground 
that the programmatic promotion of renewal, to which I pointed before, 
is so deeply distressing, because its superficial enthusiasm results in 
deceptive attempts at galvanization which conceal the naked truth | 
that they are propagandizing renewal without any genuine idea of 
what it means to pay the necessarily painful cost of radical renewal. 


Why is renewal the only possible, adequate answer to the reality 
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of the situation in all its magnitude? Why is renewal categorically 
different from revival? What does renewal entail? Why is renewal 
not a temporary, but a permanent affair? 


Renewal, as the Bible teaches clearly, is a constituent attitude 
and longing of the Christian mind and its truly Christian sense of 
direction. At the same time it is a permanent, always valid, divine re- 
quirement on the church of Christ. In the Bible we are persistently 
called upon to renew ourselves daily, not once in a hundred years. 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft in his book, The Renewal of the Church, shows 
with compelling clarity, on biblical evidence, that the struggle between 
God and his people Israel is seen not only when he faithfully pursues 
his stiff-necked, self-willed, disobedient people by his servants, the 
prophets, in order to call them back to obedience, but in the fact that 
he requires from them, as naturally implied in his Covenant, a constant- 
ly ongoing (1.e., permanent) renewal in the interest of being a true 
witness and willingly obedient servant to him. 

The greatest mistake and sin of the church in her historical 
career up till now (and this includes all churches, without exception) 
has been to have been as stiff- necked and self-willed as Israel, as dis- 
obedient to God’s real purpose and will with her. The word “sin” 
is not too strong and hard, because the churches, like Israel, have 
overheard the call to total repentance and overlooked the naturalness 
of constant, ongoing renewal as the inherent implication of the New 
Covenant in Jesus Christ. Instead of being vigilant to this end (How 
often do we read and recite liturgically 1 Pet. 5:8, “Be sober, be vigi- 
lant. Your adversary, the devil, prowls around like a roaring lion, 
seeking someone to devour’’?), like Israel, we have been busy prid- 
ing ourselves on our glorious heritage and achievements instead of 
treading faithfully the path of obedience in continuing renewal, which 
is the divine demand. 


Keeping this in mind, it is perfectly clear that renewal and re- 
vival are in different categories. Renewal is not intermittent, but per- 
manent; it is the natural companion of the church, not its occasional 
visitor; it is the call to be vigilant and put new wine in new bottles. 
It is clearly, therefore, a constant combination of expecting and trust- 
ing in the Holy Spirit and the human effort of obedience, vigilance 
and alertness. “We are witnesses to these things, and so is the Holy 
Spirit whom God has given to those who obey him” (Acts 5:32). 
The demand for renewal as a constant, ongoing concern that invari- 
ably accompanies the church in its march through history is nothing 
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other than the truth, enunciated and rediscovered by the Reforma- 
tion, ecclesia reformata semper reformanda. The post-Reformation 
churches that fell into the error of claiming to be “reformed” (re- 
formata) because of their historical descent from the Reformation 
(or “Renewal’) made as grievous a mistake in their appropriation 
of the sole authority of Jesus Christ, the living Lord, and of the Holy 
Spirit, as the Catholic churches had done in placing church and tradi- 
tion in the place of authority. 


The Baptist churches, as well as my own church, the Dutch Re- 
formed in Holland, belong to these post-Reformation churches. The 
seeming attempts at renewal or reformation, discernible in Baptist 
history, have not been really a new listening to Jesus Christ and a new 
obedience to the Holy Spirit in their time, different from that of the 
Reformation, but, in essence and fact, attempts at affirming or sav- 
ing its orginal type as an unchangeable absolute. And the Catholic 
churches, by always harking back to the hallowed pattern of a certain 
period in church history as their standard of reference and credential 
of validity and authority, show this self-same tendency towards af- 
firming to type, which. is not renewal at all in the dynamic biblical 
sense. Therefore, all churches, whether Catholic or Protestant, are 
fundamentally like the people of Israel who, by transforming God’s 
election by his sovereign grace as their ground of existence and claim- 
ing to be a privileged and self-asserting people, became a degenerate 
“people of God.” In the course of history the churches have all suc- 
cumbed to the fatal error of overhearing, but not heeding the perma- 
nently valid and permanently relevant biblical call to renewal which is, 
according to Old and New Testaments, inherent in the nature and 
destiny of the church as an instrument for God’s purpose; they have 
been tempted to the easier way of pinning all their hopes on revival 
and revivals. 


What, then, is the meaning of “renewal of the church” for Amer- 
ica and for American Baptists in particular? Karl Barth has rightly 
said that the situation of the world and of the church at present calls 
for a more radical renewal than was embodied in the sixteenth-cen- 
tury Reformation. If this fact is not taken seriously, we can, human- 
ly speaking, abandon hope for the church as a relevant, transforming 
factor in the formidable context of the modern world. 

First, it is significant that renewal, not revival, is included in 
the ecumenical movement’s aim. The faithful, obedient endeavor to 
reattain the visible manifestation of the unity of the church, which 
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is a given fact, although grievously disguised and guarded on ac- 
count of our separations, has no meaning and no truly healing power, 
if it is not at the same time a manifestation of mission and radical re- 
newal. If the member churches of the World Council of Churches 
do not seize this point with genuine understanding and a readiness to 
apply it to themselves, oneness, mission and renewal are doomed to 
degenerate into largely ineffective slogans. 


Second, we must realize more sharply than ever before that, look- 
ing at the total situation of the churches, we are faced by the 
fact that the churches (and the Baptist churches are no exception) 
share a common disease, wholly antagonistic to the call towards re- 
newal inherent in the church’s nature and calling: i.e. they are liv- 
ing on a heritage of largely bygone formulae, orientations and struc- 
tures that need thorough reconsideration and revision. They repre- 
sent in the modern world a religious, a cultural and an organization- 
al lag, in spite of efforts towards adjustment. And just those efforts 
at adjustment are the clearest symptom of their unawareness of the 
real situation and its imperious demands. Paradoxically, this adjust- 
ment procedure leads to a superficial and deceptive adaptation, result- 
ing in the churches’ becoming a bad reflection of the present pattern 
of American culture, instead of challenging and transforming it. How- 
ever, it is to transformation that its prophetic and pastoral calling 
impels the church. We cannot now let ourselves be governed by chal- 
lenges and answers that were inherent in the situation which led to 
the elaboration of the church’s witness and structure in the first cen- 
turies or the reformation of the 16th century. We need to discern 
the challenges of the present-day world and of man as he now is in an 
age of radical secularity and search, in the light of God’s revelation 
in Jesus Christ, for new answers in witness, action and structure. The 
dismal fact is that we hardly scratch at the surface of the problem 
and, in good faith, pacify our consciences by programs for evangelistic 
and social witness and action. 


In regard to American Baptists, it has struck me in studying 
your literature how irrelevant the questions and differences of opinion 
within the Baptist body are to the present reality of both church and 
world. You assume that a church is primarily a body of like-mind- 
ed people, shunning secular subjects, occupying themselves with church 
matters in the narrow sense that people take them. To what a terrify- 
ing extent have Baptists been busying themselves with themselves 
and their group interests or with their relationships with other Bap- 
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tist groups, as if the wide religion of non-Baptist churches and of 
the world at large did not exist! It was a real refreshment to find 
amongst your literature the book, Great Themes in Theology, edited 
by Lynn Leavenworth. However, in getting acquainted with the his- 
torically conditioned formulae that seem to determine in a compulsive 
way inner-Baptist agreements and differences, I had the feeling— 
which, for lack of concrete contact with Baptist congregations, I can- 
not prove—that in reality these compulsive formulations are ghosts, 
that the hearts and minds of many people, seriously engaged in this 
battle of ghosts, are in fact occupied and directed by concerns and 
aspirations derived from present American culture, rather than from 
any profound understanding of the church’s peculiar witness to Jesus 
Christ. The resolute unveiling and unmasking of this contradictory 
inner situation might be one of the indispensable initial efforts to- 
wards genuine renewal for American Baptists. 


My third remark deals with the other side of the medal, the rela- 
tion of the church to the world and the church’s coexistence with the 
world in which we actually live and of which we are a part. We live 
in a totally new age, an unprecedented stage in the history of man- 
kind. We live in the most dangerous world there ever was, a world 
in which the decision-making factors which determine the lives of us 
all, whether members of churches or others, are situated in big con- 
centrations of economic and political power that far transcend our 
capacities to control or direct them. On the contrary, they control and 
direct us, whether we acknowledge it or not. We are living in a world 
instinct with a conception of man and of the purpose and meaning of | 
human life that is entirely secular, and, to be sure, all the members 
of the churches, the clergy included, are deeply affected by it. We 
live in a world in which the Christian church, in spite of its world- 
wide spread, its massive organizations (which live, especially in Amer- 
ica, by the same infatuation with bigness, short-range efficiency and 
servitude to the same “gods” as the Great Society) and its astound- 
ing busyness and activity, is an ineffective, irrelevant side-affair, far 
removed from the cares and real drives of the world. And the “Chris- 
tians” and their churches, active though they may be in planning ex- 
pansion and hunting for influence and self-advertisement, are large- 
ly living in an unreal dream-world, in which they imagine they are a 
significant world-force and are meeting these gigantic situations by 
resolutions, by big policy-making meetings, by trying to straighten 
out their age-old quarrels, for they are fond of their heritages. In 
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fact, however, all this introverted agitation, sincerely as it may be 
meant and seriously as it may be done, is, in the face of this gigantic 
world-situation and of the overwhelming impetus of the modern world, 
largely a tranquilizer readily swallowed by reason of a deep lack of 
true self-understanding or penetrating insight into the real constitu- 
tion of this modern world which is pregnant with enormous possibili- 
ties and an equally enormous tendency towards demonic self-destruc- 
tion. In other words, unless the church renews itself by a new bap- 
tism in the healing waters of the reality of God, manifest and opera- 
tive in the inexhaustible riches of the knowledge of Jesus Christ, it 
will not awaken to its true destiny and calling and get hold again of 
the unalterable mainsprings of its existence, its purpose, its faith, its 
hope. | 


Finally, just as the salvation and rescue of this present dangerous, 
unprecedented world, fraught with possible glory and doom, hangs 
on.the radical renewal of the universal church, so does the salvation 
and rescue of the powerful, but aimless and directionless American 
nation hang on the true renewal of the churches in America, the Bap- 
tists included. God’s marching orders are clear. The crucial ques- 
tion is: Will the American churches, will the Baptists hear them, obey 
them and fearlessly pay the cost? Will they stop imagining them- 
selves places of refuge from the world, in order to seek shelter and 
security against the storm? Will they stop regarding themselves as 
fortifications, whence they sally forth in order to make captives in 
foreign territory, called ‘the world,” and bring them into the church 
to add to their numerical and financial power, calling this “evangel- 
ism”? Will they stop treating the world as a fish-pond from which 
fish must be angled and brought home, calling this ‘evangelistic out- 
reach,” and fully acknowledge, with all its consequences, that the church 
is apostolic, i.e. “sent into the world”? Will they stop being a club of 
people of some religious and moral rectitude and become a prophetic, 
apostolic body? Will they stop forgetting that the world is a sowing- 
field “white for harvest” and that Jesus Christ our Lord has come 
to redeem the world?* If not, the American churches will fail the 
American nation in its predicament. 


*In order to avoid unnecessary misunderstanding, let me say that, although advisedly 
using this harsh language as adequate to the situation, I am quite aware of the genuine desire 
there is in many individuals to bring other men to Jesus, I appreciate this highly, yet believe 
that my harsh sentences are not ouly more realistic but also that this individualistic interpre- 
tation of evangelism is sorely inadequate to what evangelism in this modern world 
really means and entails, i.e. awareness of the totally changed mentality of modern man. 
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Renewal in head and members, therefore, is the only answer 
that the church owes to the world, because it owes it to her Lord, 
who came among us for the sake of the world. Necessary conditions 
for renewal are: a true self-knowledge of the church born of repent- 
ance and rediscovery of the treasure entrusted to her, and a thorough 
knowledge of and contact with the world. The world in its mingling 
of fear, frustration and Prometheism is secretly and unconsciously 
waiting for “the revelation of the sons of God.” The churches entire- 
ly forget, or are only timidly aware of the urgent necessity of true 
relevancy to the world as it is now in its fundamental spiritual at- 
titude and its structure with its own dominant motivations. The Chris- 
tian message of the relations of church and world inherent in Christ’s 
kingship (not the church’s kingship) over all domains of life, no less 
in a technological, industrial and space age than in other simpler times, 
requires continuous revision of the spirit and form of evangelism. 
On the whole, the membership of the churches is totally ignorant of 
this stupendous new problem. Some pursue with the best of intentions 
the old nineteenth-century evangelical method and techniques without 
suspecting that they are outworn. Some, especially among the clergy, 
having gotten an idea of the necessity of relevance, have misunder- 
stood it disastrously by adjusting to current ideas or using modern 
lingo, especially taken from business or technological terms. Neither 
response represents true relevancy, but is either an obsolete or a dis- 
torting vulgarization of the real message. True relevancy only hap- 
pens when the meaning of Jesus Christ as presented in the apostolic 
message is, by a new effort to understand his meaning and transmit 
it in ways that lead straight into our world of today, interpreted in 


new tongues and actions, foremost being the renewal of the church 
itself. 


This implies a wholesale reform of the training, work and re- 
sponsibility of the ministry. No less do we need a new vision of the 
place, responsibility and participation of the laity in the being and 
calling of the church. The world-ward orientation of the church in- 
escapably requires us to acknowledge the central place the laity is to 
occupy in the renewal of the church. Never before in history has the 
church seen and recognized this essential place and responsibility of 
the laity. Never before in history has the pressure of the world-situa- 
tion forced this point so strongly on the church. However, it will re- 
quire a total re-education of the laity in order to help them to under- 
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stand this matter of life and death for the church, and to accept it 
warmly and joyfully. 


Basic in beginning to walk the way of true renewal, is that we must 
resolutely overcome the American compulsion of thinking immediate- 
ly in terms of program, methods and techniques. I personally con- 
sider this compulsion a diabolical temptation. Programs without 
having first grasped the basic necessities in the renewal of the church 
(i.e. without having a clear answer to questions like these: What ts the 
church really? What is she meant to be in, with and in conflict with 
the world? What is the church for?) are blows in the air. Programs 
have their place, but can only have a fruitful place if they are results of 
and conclusions from these basic necessities. Only from an inner ref- 
ormation of heart and spirit can there issue a right way of action. 


The fundamental attitudes required to apply oneself full of deter- 
mination to a genuine, not mock renewal of the church in American 
Baptist churches are: faith (2 Thess. 3:3), perspicuity (simplicity of 
the dove and shrewdness of the serpent), perseverance (Heb. 12:1f.), 
longsuffering with fellowmen and preparedness for suffering (Rom. 
5:1-5). All these express our absolute dependence on God and what 
he did in Jesus Christ and continues to do. God’s dependence on our 
committed collaboration with him is appropriately stated by Paul: 


But thanks be to God, who gives us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


Therefore, my beloved brethren, be steadfast, immovable, always 

abounding in the work of the Lord, knowing that in the Lord your labor 

is not in vain (1 Cor. 15:57f:). 
Endeavoring humbly and perseveringly to be drawn into the stream 
of God’s purpose with the church and with the world—and that is 
what renewal is about—is never vain. Therefore, not success, but 
the knowledge that no labor “in the Lord” is in vain is truly the Chris- 
tian’s guiding star. 
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“Report from the Capital”— 
A Content Analysis 


by Watrrep H. PETERSON 


Report from the Capital, the monthly newsletter of the Baptist 
Joint Committee on Public Affairs, describes itself as “. . . an in- 
terpretative and analytical organ giving facts and views on current 
proposed legislation and trends.’” Its circulation of 3,100 copies (1959 
figures) is sent from the Committee’s staff offices in Washington, 
D.C. Subscriptions cost one dollar a year, but “editors, executives, 
and institutions” receive it free. The simple offset format, usually 
four pages long, contains some 2500 to 3000 words. Occasionally 
there are longer editions, and perhaps once a year a bi-monthly issue 
appears. 


This article is the result of a study of the Report for a five-year 
period from June 1954 to June 1959. The first date was chosen be- 
cause at that time C. Emanuel Carlson became executive director of 
the Joint Committee and assumed the editorship of the Report, a re- 
sponsibility he has shared since early 1958 with W. Barry Garrett, who 
then became the Commiitee’s associate director. The 1959 date was 
chosen because it was the time I began this study and because, in the 
course of my study, I became convinced that a five-year period was 
long enough to establish the general interest patterns of the present 
editors. 


Report from the Capital merits study for two reasons: 1.) it in- 
forms a wide circle of Baptists about current public affairs, and thus 
must be considered an agent that helps shape Baptist thought; and 2.) 
it is a source for Baptist ideas. In publishing resolutions of the Joint 
Committee and various state and national Baptist conventions and in 
bringing together the statements of the leaders and editors of sev- 
eral Baptist groups, the Report gives a good sample of Baptist thought. 
Of course, it cannot be called “official,” for the Joint Committee and 
the Report have not been so designated by the supporting groups. 
Given Baptist traditions and divisions, it is unlikely that any organ 
ever will be so designated. However, in representing the Joint Com- 
mittee, the Report is as authoritative a general Baptist organ on public 
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affairs as can be found. In 1959, the Joint Committee was an agent 
of the following six Baptist conventions: 
Members in thousands? 


The Southern Baptist Convention 8,700 
The National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Inc. 4,557 
The National Baptist Convention of America 2,669 
The American Baptist Convention 1,528 
The Baptist General Conference of America 59 
The North American Baptist General Conference 48 

Total 17,561 


While this group comprises less than a fourth of the existing 
Baptist associations, it includes about 90% of total Baptist member- 
ship because of adherence of the “big four” conventions. No other 
similar Baptist committee can claim any such broad support. There- 
fore, no other Baptist publication is likely to reflect and influence 
general Baptist thought on public affairs in a more authoritative 
manner. 

What follows is a content analysis of the Report. It will discuss: 
1.) the nature of the materials printed, 2.) the sources used by the 
editors, 3.) the persons cited and quoted, and 4.) the public issues 
that received consideration. Interspersed with this will be a few obser- 
vations of my own, but no effort will be made to synthesize the political 
or public affairs positions of the Report or the Joint Committee. 

1.) Nature of the Materials: Report from the Capital does not 
contain articles in the ordinary sense. The little news items, the brief 
descriptions of pending legislation and the short bits of interpreta- 
tion that typically form its copy average about 650 words each. These 
“notes,” as they will be called here, are sometimes distinct and in- 
troduced with a separate heading, but the headings at other times are 
divisions of an outline. Thus, there is a problem involved in this 
analysis, for a single issue might be described legitimately as contain- 
ing a single major note or as being comprised of several separate, 
but related notes. Therefore, the breakdown given below is highly 
arbitrary. 

The notes are classified below so that the general focus of the 
Report can be determined. The following figures indicate that the 
concern of the editors centers on public affairs. 


Nature of materials No. of notes No. of pages? 
Public affairs 182 
Activities of the Joint Committee, its Wash- 

ington office, and notes about the Report 27 20 
Miscellaneous 3 1 


The definition of “public affairs” here is very broad. Principally, it 
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includes the activities of governments—national, state, local and for- 
eign—and the reactions of non-governmental agencies to those ac- 
tions. But it also encompasses ideas and practices concerning the 
nature of society as these relate to religious belief. While this defini- 
tion is broad, it still excludes much material found in the typical 
denominational publication. Religion in the narrow personal sense, 
denominational and church news, and some kinds of theological dis- 
cussion do not receive space. This distinguishes the Report from a 
host of other Baptist publications. 

The number of items and the proportion of space devoted to 
public affairs in this sense show that the writers of the Report think 
it is their job to keep track of governmental acts and certain social 
and political tendencies in society that might concern the Christian. 
This is a large enough calling, and the editors wisely restrict them- 
selves to it with a commendable persistence. The small amount of 
space devoted to the Joint Committee, its Washington office and the 
Report itself seems to be the editors’ attempt to maintain good public 
relations by keeping the supporting constituency informed about its 
agent. 

Considering the public affairs notes separately, the following 
breakdown indicates the number of items which were apparently 
wholly or partly written by the editors, the number attributed in some 
way to some other source or, as in the case of summaries of legisla- 
tion, the number clearly derived from other writing. The enumera- 
tion is again arbitrary, for in such an informal publication the line 
between original and borrowed copy is uncertainly indicated by quota-: 
tion marks, references to authors or citations of sources. Indeed, such 
devices can be used, consciously or unconsciously, to hide the true 
source of the ideas being expressed. However, the results given be- 
low are adequate to establish this point—the editors allow themselves 
considerable space in which their own views might be expressed. 


Source of public affairs notes No. of notes No. of pages 
Notes not attributed to another source 71 
Notes composed of several quotations with 

additional comments by editors 62 77 
Notes composed of a single quotation except 

for an identifying statement 20 21 
Descriptions or lists of legislation 29 37 


From this it is certain that the Report is neither a digest nor a 
clipping service. Its editors make opportunity to air their views, and 
reading even a few editions of the newsletter will demonstrate that 
the editors use their opportunities. To the extent that Baptists are 
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influenced by the Report, the editors and the Washington office of 
the Joint Committee which they administer are agencies in shaping 
Baptist thought. The supporting conventions and the Joint Commit- 
tee have established in the Washington office something more than 
an errand boy. 


2.) News Sources of the Copy: Given the small staff of the Joint 
Committee (three in 1959, including the directors), it is essential that 
the editors rely heavily on general news and information sources 
rather than on their own reporting. These sources will now be ex- 
amined, but again the analyst must begin the account by recognizing 
difficulties. First, in such a newsletter there is no reason that all 
sources be cited. It is not written for scholars. Second, it is hard 
to distinguish between the primary and secondary sources the writ- 
ers use. Sometimes a lengthy note will cite several papers or jour- 
nals, and it is unclear whether these have all been examined or 
whether one summary news article which cited various sources was 
used. Thus, considerable discretion—or, perhaps, intuition—was need- 
ed in the classification. 


News and information services cited Times cited 
News services: 
Religious News Service 1 
Ecumenical Press Service 
Social Legislation Information Service 
Baptist World Alliance News Service 
Newspapers : 
New York Times 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
Christian Science Monitor 
Dallas Morning News 
Washington Star 
Periodicals : 
Baptist ; 
Alabama Baptist 
The Commission 
Arkansas Baptist 
Baptist Beacon 
Baptist Standard (Texas) 
Roman Catholic; 
Tablet 
America 
Catholic Standard 
Our Sunday Visitor (in Catholic Action of the South) 
Commonweal 
Denver Catholic Register 
Catholic Lawyer 
Pilot 
Other religious ; 
Christian Century 
Christianity and Crisis 
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Zion Herald (Methodist) 
Religious Herald (Richmond ) 
Other : 
Congressional Quarterly 
U.S. News and World Report 
Time 
Liberty, a Magazine of Religious Freedom 
Look 


Better Schools 
The C ongressional Record was cited three times, and en one dozen 


publications of nine different governmental agencies were mention- 
ed. A few citations of foreign newspapers appeared, but such titles 
may have been taken from some other news source. 

Whatever the extent of the discretion taken in this breakdown 
and whatever the nature of the sources not cited, it is clear that, while 
the number of sources is commendably large, Roman Catholic litera- 
ture is treated by the editors with a special concern. Even if the Cath- 
olic periodicals mentioned were taken from some news service, it is 
singular that the editors would think it necessary to mention so many 
Catholic titles. This stress indicates an overriding interest of the Re- 
port and the Joint Committee, the separation of church and state. 
Judging by the above statistics, some yet to be cited and the articles 
in the Report, it can be said that the editors regard the theories and 
practices of the Roman Catholic church as a prime threat to their 
concept of what the ideal of separation of church and state should 
be. Catholic writings, therefore, are very important sources for the 
Report. 

One omission in the list of periodicals merits mention. No jour- 
nals of the liberal American “left” appear. Nation, New Republic 
and The Reporter are not cited, but the “centrist” and “rightist” Time 
and U.S. News and World Report are found. Since the total list of 
sources is not a long one and since its derivation involves the difficul- 
ties referred to above, this omission might seem of little moment, 
and perhaps it is. However, liberal journals in this country have 
usually had a devoted attachment to civil rights that has been related 
to a deep commitment to the separation of church and state. In light 
of this tradition of the American “eft,” it might have been expected 
that the more “liberal” journals would have added their grist to the 
Report’s mill. 

With one possible exception, is records of state and federal 
courts did not serve as a source of information for the editors. To 
me, this is most unfortunate. The battles of religious freedom and 
separation of church and state in the United States are peculiarly 
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legal matters. The courts’ power of judicial review and their power to 
declare administrative acts ultra vires inevitably involve them in a 
most critical way in the task of drawing the lines between private 
religious right and state authority. Thus, court records are one of 
the best indicators of the actual condition of religious liberty and 
church-state relationships in our society. On casual observation, this 
omission seems to be a common failing in religious periodicals. If 
this is true, it would be most useful if the Report would give regular 
attention to the legal cases that affect religious practice at both the 
state and federal levels of government. 


3.) Persons Cited and Quoted: On the basis of general knowl- 
edge and the editor’s statements, it was not always possible to identify 
the religion and professional calling of all persons cited and quoted 
in Report from the Capital. Nevertheless, it proved useful to keep a 
list of such people as could be recognized, for patterns in the list but- 
tressed some of the conclusions already made about the nature of the 
materials and sources used. This was to be expected, for materials, 
sources and persons cited ought to be interrelated. But, since some 
of the conclusions already drawn were not based on large statistical 
populations, the confirmation that this section of the study gives is 
worthwhile. 


The strong interest in public affairs documented in section 1 is 
confirmed by the fact that 24 of 63 persons cited and quoted were 
elected or appointed government officials, and 11 more were leaders 
in journalism, science, education, farm organizations, labor unions, 
the United Nations and foreign governments.* The concern reveal- 
ed in section 2 about the thought and action of the Catholic church 
can be shown equally well here by noting that, of 28 clerics and of- 
ficials in religious organizations quoted, 11 were Roman Catholic. 
Since 3 more were Jewish and at least 5 were Baptist, more Roman 
Catholic names appeared than all non-Baptist Protestants combined. 
Also, the neglect of legal opinions noted in section 2 is paralleled by 
the absence of judges or professional students of the law in the list 
of persons cited and quoted by the editors. 


Beyond this, the list revealed little. Names seemed to appear 
solely because of the issues involved, not because they were promi- 
nent. Only one person, President Eisenhower, was cited as many as 
three times. Perhaps it should be observed that the names of three 
people on the staff of Protestants and Other Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State were found, but other groups devot- 
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ed to the implementation of the Bill of Rights were not represented. 
This again illustrates the attention given to church-state relations by 
the Report. 

4.) Public Issues Considered: The overwhelming percentage of 
issues considered in Report from the Capital were either matters of 
church-state relations or problems closely associated with that topic. 
This is shown by the following table which breaks down all the notes 


on public affairs into one or more subject-matter categories. 
Public issues considered No. of times issue was 
separately considered 
problems of church-state relations in education 47 


other problems of American education 36 
foreign affairs (including topics affecting church-state relations) 30 
foreign news notes (mostly church-state relations abroad ) 26 
church-state relations in the abstract 19 
church-state relations in taxing programs 16 
church-state relations in hospital construction 13 
problems of political action for citizens, lobbies and churches 8 


election of a Roman Catholic president 
military affairs (including topics affecting church-state relations) 7 
use and advertising of liquor 6 
use of questions on religion in census reports 6 
armed forces chaplaincy 5 
meaning of freedom 5 
proposal of a “Christian Amendment” to Constitution 4 
juvenile delinquency 4 
postal rates affecting religious publication 4 
governmental use of religious symbols 4 
governmental censorship 3 
gambling 3 
governmental recognition of Good Friday 3 
church-state relations and operation of national parks 3 
governmentally sponsored days of prayer 3 
social welfare legislation 3 
matters of employment and unemployment 3 
influence of Roman Catholic church on government 2 
representative to Vatican 2 
compensation for war damages received by Roman Catholic 
church in Philippines 2 
establishment of governmental office of religious affairs 2 
religious terms in a national motto 1 
internal security program 1 
patriotism 1 
obligation of citizens to pay taxes 1 
anti-bombing and anti-hate bill 1 
religious considerations in child adoption law 1 
communism 1 
drug addiction 1 


To be sure, this table’s categories are arbitrary and overlap 
enough so that it was necessary to do some double counting (twenty 
such instances occurred), but the general interests of the Report are 
clear as is the weighting of those interests. The Report is primarily 
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concerned with problems of public life that touch church-state rela- 
tions. Only one topic not included directly under that heading, call- 
ed “other problems of American education” in the table, received 
sustained attention, and that topic was integrally related to the editors’ 
interest in church-state relations in education. 


A corollary to this conclusion about the interests of the Report, 
given Baptist views about the Roman Catholic church, is that the 
editors were repeatedly reporting and discussing affairs that involv- 
ed the actions and ideas of the Catholic church and its spokesmen. This 
is apparent in the table, but if the categories were further subdivided, 
the observation would be better demonstrated. By way of example: 
the foreign news notes usually referred to actions of the Roman Cath- 
olic church abroad, the issue on the national parks was occasioned by 
the existence of Roman Catholic churches within park grounds, and 
12 of 47 discussions on church-state relations in American education 
were centered directly on aspects of the Roman Catholic educational 
program and many more were indirectly attributable to it. 


The list of current, major political issues omitted or scarcely 
touched by the Report is long. Labor problems, agricultural policy, 
defense controversies, medical care for the aged and many other others 
received no notice. In foreign affairs, wide areas of concern were 
ignored. Almost unbelievably, the bombshell of segregation in the 
public schools was mentioned on only one occasion, and then it was 
given only brief treatment. In short, the interests of the Report are 
highly selective, and the basis of selection is not the intensity of na- 
tional interest in the issue. 

Why is this so? Since the editors have not explained the basis of 
their selection and since I have not been in a position to evaluate the 
inner workings of the Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs and 
its Washington office, no complete answer to this question can be made 
here. Some possible explanations can be hazarded, however. 


A part of the answer is probably that the staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee’s Washington office and the resources available for publish- 
ing Report from the Capital are not sizable enough to permit anything 
more than the kind of specialization the table indicates. Church-state 
relations are of special interest to Baptists, and these matters must 
be rather fully accounted for in an organ of the major Baptist de- 
nominations. It may seem better to have a full treatment of a topic 


that holds great interest than a partial treatment of many topics that 
will receive little attention. 
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Another part of the answer might also be this: If Baptists are 
united on anything affecting public affairs, it is in their devotion to 
the principle of separation of church and state. This tenet appears in 
most Baptist statements of belief. It is given homage with great 
regularity from the Baptist pulpit, though it may not be very well 
defined or understood by its high priests. This unity and interest 
centered in church-state relations make it a natural topic of concern 
for such a newsletter as the Report. 


It would be unfair to say that, since separation of church and 
state is so widely respected in Baptist circles, the editors choose this 
“safe” topic for their first love and deliberately avoid controversial 
issues. While this may be a part of the truth, it ignores other truths. 
The editors have not hesitated to criticize at least one serious Baptist 
attempt to give a meaningful definition to separation of church and 
state. In the January 1959 edition, C. Emanuel Carlson, the editor, 
used forceful language to criticize the work of a special committee of 
25 of the Baptist State Convention of North Carolina as an inadequate 
definition of separation of church and state. A rejoinder by the Presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Baptists and a member of the committee 
of 25 appeared in the February issue.” Thus, the editors are not simply 
trying to be narrowly prudent as they make their choices. 

This observation leads to another question. If the editors are 
willing to tell their supporting constitutency what separation of church 
and state means, why are they seemingly not willing to tell their con- 
stituency what the implications of Baptist faith are on a wide variety 
of other matters of public policy? Perhaps, the comparative interests 
and relative unity of Baptists again give us part of the answer. Bap- 
tists are interested in high degree in separation of church and state 
and, while not agreed on its detailed implications, they are relative- 
ly united on its general meaning. Thus, the editors can speak to this 
topic and represent Baptist thought. But Baptists in general are not 
nearly so interested in other issues, and their disunity on such subjects 
as price supports, the open shop and policy for Southeast Asia might 
be as wide as the disunity of the country as a whole on such topics. 
Therefore, the editors could not hope to express anything like a Bap- 
tist view on these matters. 


If Baptist thinking on the host of public issues that concern the 
two levels of government were to be represented at all, a great deal 
of political discussion by Baptists, their churches, denominational con- 
ferences and committees would be necessary. Such discussion might 
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well prove incapable of uniting Baptists in any important way. If the 
editors of the Report and the Joint Committee are to interest them- 
selves, as representatives of Baptists, in many public questions, Bap- 
tists themselves must try to apply their basic faith to the complex af- 
fairs of public life. They have not done this with sustained and 
serious purpose in a formal way except on a very limited number of 
matters. Should the editors of Report from the Capital or the Joint 
Committee try to launch such a broad public affairs discussion pro- 
gram? Could such a program hope to produce a kind of Baptist public 
affairs platform? The answers to such questions depend on the Joint 
Committee’s views of its nature and the support it could find in the 
several conventions if it encouraged greater action on issues of political 
life. 

However, the above explanations of the rather limited range of 
interests shown by the Report fail badly at one point. They do not ex- 
plain why there was so little attention given to the electric controversy 
sparked by the school integration decision of the Supreme Court. The 
supporting conventions have spoken on this matter, and there is some 
unity in their views. Certainly, concern is high enough in both Negro 
and white churches to warrant some treatment. Also, the interest of 
the Report in problems of American education has been remarkably 
high, and the integration controversy is a problem of American educa- 
tion. Much material that was informative and provocative could have 
been given in the Report without being too explosive.® 


Conclusions: Report from the Capital describes itself accurately 
when it says that it is “an interpretative and analytical organ giv- 
ing facts and views on current proposed legislation and trends.” But 
a more complete description would add that the legislation and trends 
discussed are primarily those affected by church-state relationships, 
and that special attention is given to the thought and action of the 
Roman Catholic church on such relationships. 


. Report from the Capital, April-May 
1958, p. 1. 

. Yearbook of American Churches, 1958 
(New York, 1957), p. 259. 

. Estimates of item length here and in 
following tables were made to the near- 
est quarter page and then reduced to 
page equivalents. 

. In making the list used here, persons 
associated with the Joint Committee 
and its committees were excluded as 


were the names of Congressmen intro- 
ducing bills. 


. Report, Jan, 1959. pp. 1f; Feb. 1959, 


pp. 7f. 


. The supporting conventions, in setting 


up the Joint Committee, delegated re- 
sponsibility for ‘‘moral problems,’’ 
such as race relations, to the social 
action agencies of the respective con- 
ventions. This helps to explain, in part, 
the omission. 
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The Kingdom of God and the Church 


by GrorGE E. Lapp 


An important topic in contemporary study of the doctrine of the 
church is the relationship between the Kingdom of God and the 
church. There is, however, a serious lack of agreement as to what this 
relationship is. Four different views may be summarized. A tradi- 
tional interpretation substantially identifies the Kingdom and the 
church. Another type of thought sees very little, if any relationship 
between these two concepts. A third views the Kingdom as the ideal 
earthly order to be achieved by the church. A fourth view refuses to 
identify the two concepts but sees a necessary and close interrelated- 
ness between them. This diversity springs from four fundamentally 
different understandings of the Kingdom of God which may, for the 
present purpose, be described as 1.) ecclesiological, 2.) eschatological, 
3.) sociological and 4.) theological. 

The ecclesiological interpretation of the Kingdom in one way or 
another equates the Kingdom and the church. The Kingdom is com- 
posed of the people who are subject to the rule of God or who share 
his rule. Augustine was the first to formulate this interpretation. 
“The church is even now the kingdom of Christ and the kingdom of 
heaven” (City of God, xx, 9.1). Augustine meant primarily that the 
saints are the Kingdom of Christ and share his reign. In this sense, 
the Kingdom is not identical with the totality of the visible church but 
only with the pious and holy within the church; for Augustine recog- 
nized that within the visible church there were both good and bad, 
saints and wicked men. Nevertheless, Augustine went further and 
identified the Kingdom of Christ with the episcopally organized 
church. From this source developed the Roman Catholic identifica- 
tion of the church and the Kingdom. 

The Reformers did little more than to purify Augustine’s doc- 
trine. While they often emphasized in principle the spiritual character 
of the Kingdom of Christ, they also conceived the church as the King- 
dom of Christ in which there exists a new covenant with God. The 
church is to live under the sovereignty of God’s rule and minister to 
his glory. Reformed theologians continue to insist that the church is 
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the Kingdom to the degree that it realizes the ideal order among its 
members. 


The ecclesiological view is defective because the New Testa- 
ment language never equates the church with the people over whom 
God reigns in his Kingdom. When one attempts to substitute the word 
“church” for “kingdom” in such verses as Matthew 6:10, 12:28; Mark 
10:15, Luke 17:20, Acts 8:12, 14:22, 28:31; Rom. 14:17 or 1 Cor. 
15:50, he at once discovers that, whatever the relation may be, it is 
not one of identity. The only place where the word “kingdom” is un- 
questionably used of redeemed people is Rev. 5:10 where the redeem- 


ed are called a kingdom because they — share the eschatological 
reign of Christ. 


Furthermore, this view absolutizes the church in a way the New 
Testament never does. The Kingdom of God is the ideal, the perfect, 
the absolute rule of God. The church is a fellowship of the redeem- 
ed, but of redeemed sinners. The church in this age must always stand 
under the judgment (cf. Revelation 2-3) as well as the grace of God. 
It cannot be identified with the Kingdom. 


The eschatological concept of the Kingdom is both ancient and 
modern. The Early Fathers conceived of the Kingdom as the es- 
chatological order to be introduced by Christ at his second advent. 
Typical of references to the Kingdom before Augustine is the prayer 
in the Didache (c. 125 A.D.) : “Remember, Lord, thy Church, to... 
gather it together in its holiness from the four winds to thy King- 
dom which thou hast prepared for it.” The church is the present peo- 
ple of God on earth; the Kingdom is the future realm of salvation. 


This eschatological concept is found today in two widely separ- 
ated schools of thought, dispensationalism and consistent eschatology. 
The dispensational view in its modern form was created by the Eng- 
lish Plymouth Brethren and has been widely circulated in American 
churches through the Scofield Bible and many Bible Institutes. The 
Kingdom of God by definition is the earthly Kingdom promised to 
Israel in the Old Testament in which the Jewish people will rule over 
the Gentile nations of earth. Jesus offered the Jews this Davidic 
Kingdom. When they rejected it, it was postponed and will be finally 
established as the millennial Kingdom of Christ at his Second Com- 
ing. In the parenthesis period between the rejection and the coming 
of the Kingdom, God is doing a new thing unforeseen in the Old 
Testament. He is creating the church, the body and bride of Christ. 
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The Kingdom does not belong to the church but to Israel. Christ is 
not the King of the church but its Lord. 


During this parenthesis between the two advents of Christ, dis- 
pensationalism teaches that the Kingdom, though postponed, assumes 
a “mystery form.” This is the external, professing, visible church— 
Christendom. This “mystery form” of the Kingdom is destined to 
become decadent, apostate and corrupt at the end of the age. Leaven 
in Matt. 13:33 is, as always, a symbol of evil. The visible church 
will become permeated with evil doctrine. The apostasy of 2 Thess. 
2:3 (K.J.V.) refers to the theological declension which will charac- 
terize the professing church. The Laodicean church of Rev. 3:14- 
19 pictures the final state of apostasy when the visible church be- 
comes nauseatingly lukewarm and indifferent. . 


This system sees no present relationship between the church 
and the Kingdom. The Jews are the people of the Kingdom; the true 
church is the bride of Christ. Israel and the church must not be con- 
fused. Neither must the true invisible church be confused with the 
Kingdom in mystery form—apostate, corrupt Christendom. Little 
wonder that dispensational teaching has encouraged the separatist 
church movement through its belief that the visible church is destin- 
ed to become apostate and decadent. 


A similar, yet very different view is the consistent eschatology 
made popular by Albert Schweitzer. It is similar to dispensationalism 
in that the Kingdom is the eschatological order which Jesus expect- 
ed shortly to occur. Jesus’ mission, according to Schweitzer, was not 
to create the church; it was to proclaim the imminent end of the world 
and to call Israel to repentance in view of the immediate termination 
of history. It is different from dispensationalism in that Schweitzer 
believed that Jesus was a mistaken Jewish apocalyptist who proclaim- 
ed the coming of an apocalyptic kingdom which did not come and can- 
not come. Dispensationalists believe that the Davidic eschatological 
Kingdom is yet to be established with the return of Christ. How- 
ever, for both dispensationalism and consistent eschatology, the church 
and the Kingdom are separate and unrelated entities. In the famous 
words of Loisy: Eon proclaimed ie Kingdom of God, but what 
came was the church. 

The eschatological view is defective because it cannot deal 
adequately with numerous expressions in which the Kingdom is a 
present reality. In the ministry of Jesus, the Kingdom came to men 
(Matt. 12:28). In his person, it was present among them (Luke 
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17:20). Those who know the deliverance of God have already been 
brought into his Kingdom (Col. 1:13). The eschatological view leaves 
no room for the Kingdom of God as a present reality, either in the 
world or in the church. Furthermore, this view severs any vital rela- 
tionship between the Kingdom and the church. Some necessary rela- 
tionship exists for which the eschatological view does not allow. 


The sociological interpretation views the Kingdom as the ideal 
social order to be achieved on earth by the church. This interpreta- 
tion has been found in two variant forms. Such outstanding scholars 
as Benjamin B. Warfield, James Orr and Augustus Hopkins Strong 
believed that the preaching of the gospel in the world would be so 
successful that a millennial era of blessédness and righteousness 
would be achieved. The mission of the church is to establish the King- 
dom of God through the preaching of the gospel. This post-millen- 
nial view has reappeared in several recent studies. 


Another form of the idea of the Kingdom as the goal of the 
church, resting on different assumptions, sees the Kingdom as the 
ideal social order to be achieved by the church. This view, often as- 
sociated with a more liberal interpretation of theology than the post- 
millennialists mentioned above, finds its inspiration in Ritschlian 
rather than in Reformed theology. The Kingdom of God is the ideal 
social order in which men learn to enjoy a relation to God as sons 
and to one another as brothers. It is humanity organized according 
to the will of God, the Christian transfiguration of the social order, the 
establishment of a community of righteousness in mankind. This new 
society of the Kingdom of God will be achieved by the reign of love. 
It is in short the recognition of the fatherhood of God and the broth- 
erhood of man. The achievement of such a transformed society is 
the object of all individual endeavor. The Kingdom is always the 
sociological goal of the church and is to be achieved by gradual de- 
velopment. The popular form of this view looks to the church to 
build the Kingdom of God on earth. 


All concepts of the Kingdom as the ideal social order to be es- 
tablished by the church are defective because they cannot do justice 
to Biblical eschatology. The eschatological interpretation of Schwei- 
tzer is right at least to this extent: the full, final consummation of 
what is meant by the Kingdom of God will be established only by 
that apocalyptic event we call the second coming of Christ. It is clear 
that the New Testament views evil as greater than man and greater 
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than all men. Evil will be finally overcome only by the supernatural 
advent of Christ to establish his Kingdom. 


The view which we believe to be required by the New Testa- 
ment data may be called the theological view, because it finds the 
fundamental meaning of the Kingdom of God not in the church nor 
in an eschatological order nor in an earthly social order but in the 
redemptive rule of God himself. One of the most valuable achieve- 
ments of critical Biblical theology has been the discovery that the 
Kingdom of God is not primarily a people nor a realm nor a social 


order but the dynamic rule of God. The Kingdom must always be 
God-centered. 


This definition preserves the most important values of the other 
interpretations. The Kingdom of God necessarily involves the church. 
The church is the people of the Kingdom, those who have accepted 
the redemptive rule of God. The rule of a King must have a people, 
and the church consists of those who have received the Kingdom of 
God (Mark 10:15), i.e., who have bowed before God’s rule in Christ 
and have been brought thereby into that sphere of life over which 
Christ reigns. They have been delivered from the powers of dark- 
ness and transferred into the Kingdom of Christ (Col. 1:13). They 
know the blessings of God’s rule which are righteousness and peace 
and joy (Rom. 14:17). In addition, they are those destined to enter 
the Kingdom in its eschatological consummation. 


However, the church is not the Kingdom. The church is the 
people of God, while the Kingdom is primarily the rule of God, and 
only secondarily the blessings of his rule and the sphere in which these 
blessings are enjoyed. The church is the instrument or agency of the 
Kingdom. The church possesses the “keys of the kingdom’ (Matt. 
16:19). Christ has entrusted to the church “the key of (spiritual) 
knowledge” (Luke 11:52) which opens the doors of the Kingdom 
to all who will enter. It is obvious that there are those in the em- 
pirical church who are not redeemed (Acts 20:30, 1 John 2:9). 
Moreover, only those who have been born again can enter the King- 
dom of God (John 3:5). Imperfect and ambiguous as it is, the church 
possesses the keys to the Kingdom, the means of salvation. There 
is, however, no evidence in these words of our Lord that this is an of- 
ficial function. The church uses the keys in its total ministry of 
preaching and teaching the Word. In the most fundamental sense, 
there can be no salvation outside the church, for the church is not to 
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be identified with any single organization, denomination or institu- 
tion, but rather consists of all the people of God. 


The Kingdom was dynamically active in the world in the person 
of Christ (Matt. 12:28, Luke 17:20). By his commission, the King- 
dom worked mightily through his disciples as they preached the good 
news. In the mission of the twelve (Matt. 10:7) and of the seventy 
(Luke 10:9), the Kingdom came to the towns they visited. So the 
Kingdom continues to work in the world through the enlarged fel- 
lowship of Jesus’ disciples, the church, bringing to all who will re- 
ceive them the blessings of God’s present reign in Christ and the 
promise of sharing its future eschatological blessings. The life and 
ministry of Jesus is far more than a piece of ancient history. His 
influence in the succeeding centuries is not merely the lengthened 
shadow of a great religious genius. He brought a new power, a new 
dynamic agency into human history—the rule of God. And this pow- 
er continues to work in the world through the church. Even though 
the Kingdom is God’s rule, and therefore essentially supernatural, 
God has ordained the church as essential to the working of the King- 
dom in the world, for it is the agent of the Kingdom. This view 
preserves the value of the eschatological view, for the Kingdom, 
while present and operative in the world through the church, will 
come to its consummation only by the eschatological return of Christ. 

It may be objected that this makes the consummation of the King- 
dom to be different in kind from the present working of the King- 
dom in the world. This objection fails to understand the character 
of the Kingdom as a present reality, for this too is miracle and God’s 
working. Biblical critics widely recognize this to be the teaching 
of the seed growing by itself (Mark 4:26-29). It is not, as the older 
interpretation held, the gradualness of the growth of the Kingdom. 
The point is that all man can do is sow the seed; God gives the in- 
crease. Paul uses growth as an illustration of pure miracle in con- 
sidering the resurrection of the dead (1 Cor. 15:42). The Kingdom 
of God is not to be identified with the natural processes of human 
history. It is the supernatural power of God which has entered into 
human history to do something in history which history itself could 
not accomplish. At the heart of the Kingdom as a present reality is 
the incarnation: nothing less than the coming into human history of 
the Son of God from outside history. In him the powers of God’s 
supra-historical reign invaded history. In the church this same supra- 
historical power continues to work in history. The consummation of 
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the Kingdom will be a second invasion of history from without, 
this time not merely to bring new powers to work in history but to 
redeem history itself. Now, the Kingdom works in history; then, 
history will become the Kingdom. This is what is meant by the sec- 
ond coming of Christ and the consummation of the Kingdom. Es- 
chatology is essential to a theology of the Kingdom. 


However, this view also preserves important and valuable ele- 
ments in the sociological interpretation of the Kingdom. The coming 
of the Kingdom into the world in the person of Christ was not only 
concerned with the salvation of the souls of men. It also delivered 
men from the bondage of evil in their bodies and personalities. This 
is the meaning of Jesus’ miracles of healing and exorcism. He did 
not simply preach a gospel of spiritual salvation. He did not come 
only to tell them how they might go to heaven. He stepped into their 
human experience with its pain and suffering and sorrow to rebuke 
evil and to deliver them from its enslavement. He came to bear our 
sins, but he himself also took our infirmities and bore our diseases 
(Matt 8:17). He said that the restoring of the blind and the deaf, 
the healing of the lame, the cleansing of lepers and the raising of the 
dead were signs of the presence of the Messianic salvation. In these 
deliverances from the bondage to physical evil, the Kingdom of God 
was exercising its force among men (Matt. 11:12, R.S.V. mg.). The 
mission of Jesus’ disciples included the same concerns. In addition 
to preaching the good news of salvation, they also healed the sick, 
raised the dead, cleansed lepers, cast out demons. These acts of mercy 
were signs of the presence and power of the Kingdom they proclaim- 
ed (Matt. 10:7f.). 

Therefore, those who are the instruments of the Kingdom can 
never limit their interest to the souls of men and their eschatological 
salvation. The Kingdom of God is God’s rule invading the realm of 
evil, attacking it on every front. The Kingdom of God is concerned 
to rescue men from every possible influence of evil, for it is concern- 
ed not only with the soul but with the whole man. Thus, the agents 
of the Kingdom will bring a redeeming influence into human ex- 
perience. They will be concerned for the physical and social welfare 
of those to whom they preach. There are unescapable social implica- 
tions in the gospel of the Kingdom. 

However, it must be recognized that this aspect of the working 
of the Kingdom is not an end in itself. This is the weakness of the 
so-called social gospel. Exorcism—the deliverance of human person- 
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ality from the rule of Evil—was the most potent sign of the presence 
of the Kingdom in Jesus’ ministry (Matt. 12:28). However, it was 
not an end in itself. The power of God had to come into that man’s 
life; otherwise, nothing of ultimate value would have been accom- 
plished (Matt. 12:43-45). The physical deliverances, essential as 
they may have been, were the external side of an inner reality, the for- 
giveness of sins (Mark 2:1-12). The two should never be separated, 
for both are the concern of the Kingdom of God. 


Thus, the church is essential to the Kingdom. The Kingdom has 
invaded human history in Christ; it has created the church. The 
Kingdom now works in the world through the church, redeeming men 
from the tyranny of sin and influencing human society for righteous- 
ness wherever it goes. And it will yet manifest itself in power, purg- 
ing the world of sin and bringing the redeemed into the full bless- 
ings of God’s consummated Kingdom. 


Lord As Well As Savior 


Here is a phenomenon for American Baptists to ponder seriously. Three 
years of the Baptist Jubilee Advance have produced three study books for 
Schools of Evangelism written by men of vastly different backgrounds— 
Markus Barth, a New Testament scholar with his roots in Continental the- 
ology; Robert T. Handy, a church historian who has been influenced by 
liberalism and neo-orthodoxy; and Culbert G. Rutenber, a teacher of social 
ethics whose most significant identification is with those evangelically con- 
servative roots of piety that many assume to be most characteristic of our 
American Baptist churches. Yet all three have been saying, each in his own 
way, the same basic message: If the members of our churches are to evan- 
gelize, they must be willing to recognize Jesus Christ as Lord as well as 
Savior; and if they assume that this witness is individually theirs to make, 
then they are overlooking the overwhelmingly corporate nature of our 
faith which is found truly only in the fellowship of the church. Perhaps 
there are some who still think this to be be a passing emphasis; but there 
should be many more who will begin to realize that it is precisely here 
that our churches are being called to renew their life and to go forth brave- 
ly to witness in the life of the world. 


Review of Culbert G. Rutenber, The Reconciling Gospel released by 
American Baptist News Service. 
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Vision and Action at Antioch (Part 3) 
The Call of the Spirit 


We have already studied the locale and the personnel involved in 
the first church missionary venture, as described in Acts 13:1-5. Luke 
now turns to the narration of the events themselves. We are told that 
these men were “ministering to the Lord and fasting.” It is com- 
monly supposed that this was a small and private prayer meeting. 
While this is possible, several aspects of this brief narrative point 
to a more formal meeting, perhaps involving the entire congregation. 
In the first place, the word “minister” (leitowrgeo) carries with it a 
public and rather formal meaning. The word is found in only two 
other New Testament passages, Rom. 15:27 and Heb. 10:11. In the 
former passage the word seems to be suggested by the “spiritual 
things” mentioned earlier in the verse and to be contrasted with an- 
other ministry (v. 25) for which the more common word diakoneo is 
used. The passage in Hebrews speaks of the work of the priest in 
the Temple as he “ministers” the sacrificial offerings. Among the 
Greeks leitourgeo was used of those who supplied public offices at 
their own expense, or who rendered some other public service to the 
state (Diodorus 1.21), and in Jewish literature of the official ser- 
vice of priests and Levites (cf. Septuagint translations of Exod. 
29:30; Num. 16:9; Sim. 5:14; Mac. 10:42). 

It seems fair, then, to say that “minister” as used in this pas- 
sage would normally refer to the fulfillment of some official func- 
tion within the church. We need not, however, go so far as to insist 
that these men were celebrating the Eucharist as do some Roman 
Catholic writers, though this is quite possible in view of the import- 
ance of this church meeting. Whatever may have been the character 
of this service, it is distinguished by an urgent command from the 
Spirit. We are not necessarily to suppose that there was an audible 
voice from heaven or that the congregation experienced a corporate 
trance, but rather that the voice of the Spirit was uttered by one of 
the prophets present on that occasion as in the case of Agabus (cf. 
11:28, 21:11). 

The call of the Spirit, taken out of its context, would appear to 
be general in nature rather than specifically related to the evangeliza- 
tion of Cyprus. If we may assume, however, that this need of Cyprus 
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was the object of their prayer and fasting, it is easy to understand 
the specific meaning attached to the words of the Spirit. 

The key word in this call appears to be aphorisate, usually trans- 
lated “separate” or “set apart.” The verb aphorizo is used ten times 
in the New Testament. The King James Version translates this eight 
times as “separate,” and once each as “divide” and “sever.” In an 
attempt to preserve the nice distinctions of the context, Moffatt trans- 
lates aphorizo by five different English words: separate, set apart, 
draw back, withdraw and excommunicate. It is apparent, however, that 
both preserve everywhere the basic idea of “separation.” 


It is important to keep this in mind when reading such state- 
ments as that of R. B. Racham in The Acts of the Apostles (Lon- 
don, 1908) : ‘‘We conclude then that this was the ordination of Barn- 
abas and Saul to the apostolate” (p. 192). While we cannot be sure 
that the “they” of 13:3 includes the whole congregation, this seems 
to be the simplest interpretation of the passage. Furthermore, there 
is no indication that there was any apostle present by whose official 
act ordination might have been given. Any such official act of ordina- 
tion, moreover, would constitute a direct denial of Paul’s claim to 
be an apostle “not from men nor through man but through Jesus 
Christ” (Gal. 1:1; cf. 1:11f.). We conclude, then, that by this act 
Barnabas and Saul were being separated from the larger congrega- 
tion for a special ministry abroad, to which they were set apart in 
response to the prophetic word and by the corporate act of the church 
in the laying on of hands. 


John Mark: Minister or Teacher? 

Part 1 has described how the followers of Jesus who fled Jeru- 
salem after the death of Stephen separated into two groups (perhaps 
at Phoenicia; cf. Acts 11:19); one part settled at Syrian Antioch 
and the other crossed to the island of Cyprus. Luke gives us no in- 
timation of any contact between these two groups, nor does he in- 
dicate how much time had elapsed, because they had reached their desti- 
nations before the action of this chapter. Since the distance between 
the two groups was not great and travel was relatively easy, we may 
reasonably assume that they had had some communication. Perhaps 
the need for a reinforced Christian witness on the island had been 
discussed on several occasions and appropriate arrangements made 
by the Cypriote Christians to receive the appointed evangelists from 
Antioch. If such reasoning is correct, this action may be thought 
of as a consolidation of work already begun rather than a totally 
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new venture. Perhaps in this very idea we may see a reason for the 
later defection of John Mark. He may have thought that it was 
better to continue working where they had friends and contacts, rath- 
er than start a new venture on the mainland to the north. 


Barnabas and Saul began their ministry in the customary man- 
ner by speaking in the synagogue at Salamis, to which some of their 
Christian brethren who had fled Jerusalem might well have belong- 
ed. While it is easy to envision the work of these two, the text is not 
so clear concerning the responsibilities of John Mark. The King 
James Version concludes v. 5 with these strange words “. . . and they 
had also John Mark to their minister.” In place of the obscure 
phrase “to their minister” (Gr. hyperetes), other revisers have trans- 
lated this word as “attendant” (A.S.V.), “assistant” (Moffatt), “to 
assist them” (R.S.V.) or “to help them” (Twentieth Century). 

The word hyperetes is found twenty times in the New Testa- 
ment, translated as follows: officer (11), minister (5) and servant 
(4). Luke uses the word in five places besides this particular pas- 
sage, translated in the King James Version three times as “minister” 
and twice as “officer.” Hyperetes is found in the papyri referring 
to one who works for another as a laborer. One of the most helpful 
passages is Luke 4:20, where the R.S.V. reads ‘And he closed the 
book, and gave it back to the attendant... .” The synagogue “at- 
tendant,” called in the Hebrew Chazzan, was an official of the syn- 
agogue. In the services he had charge of the scrolls of the Law, the 
Prophets and the Writings which were used in public reading. The 
Chazzan, however, had other important duties which were not a part 
of the formal synagogue services. In many of the Jewish com- 
munities, especially the smaller ones, he was the teacher of the Beth 
Hassepher or Jewish elementary school. In this school it was his re- 
sponsibility to see that the children learned by memory important 
passages of Scripture. The Greek translation of the Hebrew Chazzan 
is regularly hyperetes. 

When Luke designates John Mark as hyperetes, is he not say- 
ing that Mark held the position in the ministry of the gospel which 
was equivalent to that of the Chazzan in the ministry of Judaism? 
Early apostolic preaching makes it abundantly clear that these 
preachers made a two-pronged attack on the pagan world by 1.) the 
proclamation of the Word (kerygma) and 2.) the teaching of the 
life and words of Jesus (didache). Both Scripture and the history 
of missions show that converts of Christian evangelism need teach- 
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ing if they are to grow into mature Christians. At a later period in 
the history of the church, the catechist or teacher became the strong 
right arm of the missionary effort. Perhaps at this early date, the 
office was not so well known, but no less significant. We may, on 
this interpretation, assume that as converts were made under the 
evangelistic preaching of Barnabas and Saul they were entrusted to 
John Mark who, as catechist, taught them the salient facts in the 
life and teaching of our Lord. 


It has been pointed out earlier in this study that children in 
the synagogue school learned by rote important passages of the Old 
Testament Scripture. Since no other educational method appears to 
have been used among the Hebrews, may we not assume that John 
Mark also required these new Christians to memorize material about 
the life and words of Jesus? If tradition is to be trusted, much of 
this work of Mark may have been done in connection with the preach- 
ing of Peter. But, whether the preacher were Peter, Paul, Barna- 
bas or some other, the teacher-catechist was an important contributor 
to the apostolic witness. These poignant words of the aged mission- 
ary, “Get Mark and bring him with you; for he is very useful in serv- 
ing me” (2 Tim. 4:11), point to the great dependence which the evan- 
gelist placed on his teacher. “The “books” and “parchments” men- 
tioned in this same passage (4:13) may reasonably refer to this 
catechetical material, then in written form to be memorized by the 
converts, but later to be circulated among the churches as the gos- 
pel according to Mark. Furthermore, if we are correct in our in- 
terpretation of Mark’s function, then there is strong argument for 
believing that Mark’s gospel reached final written form at an early 
date even when the common method of transmission was oral. As 
R. O. P. Taylor remarks in The Groundwork of the Gospels (Black- 
well: Oxford, 1946): “the Gospel history must have been cast into 
fixed forms as soon as ever there were earnest proselytes, and... 
those episodes would retain those fixed forms because of the na- 
tional system of teaching. This is worlds away from what oral com- 
munication means to us, and still further away from those ideas of 
oral tradition, which are so common at present. But it is what was 
bound to be in that age and in the hands of that race. So, instead of 
fluidity which is so often imagined, there was fixity” (pp. 25 f.). 


H. Morcan 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ECUMENICAL STUDIES IN WORSHIP 
Vol. 1, Essays on the Lord’s Supper, by Oscan CULLMANN and F, J. LEENHARDT. 
Richmond: John Knox Press, 1958. 87 pp. $1.50. 


Vol. 2, Worship in the Church of South India, by T. S. Garret. Richmond: John 
Knox Press, 1958. 62 pp. $1.50. 


Vol. 3, An Experimental Liturgy, by J. G. Davies, G. F. Cope and D. A. TYTLER. 
Richmond: John Knox Press, 1958. 72 pp. $1.50. 

Vol. 4, Jacob’s Ladder: The Meaning of Worship, by WittiaAm NICHOLLS. 
Richmond: John Knox Press, 1958. 72 pp. $1.50. 

Vol. 5, Worship in Ancient Israel by A. S. Herpert. Richmond: John Knox 
Press, 1959. 51 pp. $1.50. 

Vol. 6, The Paschal Liturgy and the Apocalypse, by Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 
Richmond: John Knox Press, 1960. 99 pp. $1.75. 


Vol. 7, The Eucharistic Memorial, by Max Tuurtan. Richmond: John Knox 
Press, 1961. 117 pp. $1.75. 


“Worship is the supreme and only indispensable activity of the Christian 
Church. It alone will endure, like the love of God which it expresses, into 
heaven, when all other activities of the Church will have passed away. It must, 
therefore, even more strictly than any of the less essential doings of the Church,, 
come under the criticism and control of the revelation on which the Church is 
founded.” This comment by William Nicholls sets the tone for this series of, 
studies in worship. The ecumenical concern to understand and to reconcile different, 
practices in worship is reinforced by the rapidly growing emphasis upon the study 
and purification of liturgy throughout Christendom. 

The liturgical movement is not confined to recent developments within Risin 
Catholicism. Interest in worship is present in all branches of Christ’s church. 
However, worship practices and intentions vary widely, and any attempt to 


examine the merits of one’s own worship cannot be done adequately without 
careful comparison with that of others. 


This series is excellent for this purpose. It attempts to survey the whole 
field of worship in order to form a collection of essays and monographs on ways 
of worship, traditional forms and experimental liturgies. The editors are English 
and the advisory board consists of members from Europe, India and the United 
States. So far, in the first seven works of the series, the editors have selected 
stimulating materials which try to detour the roadblocks left by the controversies 
of the Reformation. As in any series, however, not all of the essays are equally 
interesting or valuable. 

The first essay in Vol. 1, by Oscar Cullmann is the oldest and shortest. It 
originally appeared in 1936. Cullmann’s argument is awkward and his exegesis 
of supporting scripture passages can sometimes be questioned, yet his main point 
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has been commonly accepted in recent years: that exclusive stress on the death 
of Christ in the Lord’s Supper has led to distortion of the primitive meaning 
and flavor of the rite, and needs to be balanced by the eucharistic note arising 
out of the resurrection victory and the consequent presence of the living Christ 
at the table with his disciples. 

F. J. Leenhardt, of Geneva, first published his essay in Vol. 1 in 1955. It is 
possibly the freshest, most exciting and most controversial of the series. The author 
discusses: 1.) transubstantiation, trying to avoid the substantialism of Greek 
thinking while affirming that the bread is Christ’s body given through the same 
manner in which Christ gave his life in his ministry; 2.) eucharistic sacrifice, 
pointing out that, while most Protestants feel revulsion at the idea of sacrifice, 
the Lord’s Supper as a bare commemoration may make the cross so remote in 
time that the present may seem unredeemed; 3.) the efficacy of the rite, main- 
taining that the presentation of the elements really involves a gift, being not simply 
a suggestive or symbolic action, but that aspect of the Lord’s Supper which 
depends upon the Lord himself; and 4.) the virtue of the grace of the sacrament, 
stressing not the idea of food but the dispensation of life. 

Vol. 2 on worship in the Church of South India is a study of the worship 
patterns of this church and their origins. Looking at its Indian heritage, its 
expressions of prayer and praise, and its Western assimilation, the most hearten- 
ing thing about the end product is the sense of naturalness and harmony in the 
process of growing together. Yet, it may be regretted that the Western accretions 
have been so preponderant. 

In Vol. 3, An Experimental Liturgy, the introductory essay gives the setting 
for the balance of the volume. As the liturgy was conceived, four principles were 
to be observed. First, the resulting liturgy was not to adhere too closely to any 
single tradition [especially in mind was avoiding the forms of The Directory 
of Public Worship or The Book of Common Prayer]. Second, the liturgy should 
be based on a study of all rites. Third, the liturgy should be as biblical as 
possible. Fourth, the congregation should have maximum participation. Each page 
of the liturgy is accompanied by a page of commentary which explains and illumi- 
nates the action. 

The fourth volume of the series, Jacob’s Ladder: The Meaning of Worship, 
is one of the most stimulating, although brief. William Nicholls was prompted 
to this essay by the developments of the theological work of Faith and Order 
since Lund, 1952. Previously, the common thesis in these studies was that 
differences in ways of worship were the result of different doctrines of the church. 
Therefore, by comparative ecclesiology, one would examine church divisions to 
find their theological roots. It was discovered at Lund that a more profound 
and fruitful procedure was to start from the position of unity — the Christological 
pattern given in Scripture and affirmed in all our traditions — that we might 
be corrected in our diverse doctrines and church patterns. Following this approach 
to worship, Nicholls sees Christ as the key, the “Jacob’s Ladder” which passes 
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all spiritual traffic from God to man and from man to God. Word and sacra- 
ment are but forms of God’s proclamation of himself and man’s response through 
the Holy Spirit. In this way, Nicholls transcends other distinctions, such as the 
difference between priestly and prophetic religion. 

The fifth volume, Worship in Ancient Israel by A. S. Herbert, is the briefest 
of the series to date. It describes the basis of Israel’s worship, its vocabulary and 
media. The brief concluding chapter quickly sketches the weaknesses of Israel’s 
worship when circumstances forced it to be expressed without sacrifice, altar or 
priest — as well as the inadequacy of Israel’s worship to meet the total need of 
man until fulfillment came through God’s initiative in Christ. 


Vol. 6, The Paschal Liturgy and the Apocalypse by Massey H. Shepherd, 
Jr., is an unusual monograph. Without benefit of introduction or preface and 
lacking a summary or conclusion at the end, the reader must rely upon the sixth 
chapter for any statement concerning the thesis of the work. Briefly, it attempts 
to show that the outline according to which the visions of the Apocalypse unfold 
is probably laid out in a scheme which follows the order of the church’s Paschal 
liturgy. To point this out, the monograph focuses upon two subjects: 1.) the 
reconstruction of the church’s early liturgy from biblical materials and early 
Christian writings, and 2.) the structure of the Book of Revelation. The discussion 
of the worship in the early church is quite thorough and well documented. How- 
ever, the main thesis of the work is questionable, for it is all too easy to suspect 
that a paschal liturgy of a later age has been read into the Apocalypse, and not read 
out of it. For this reason, it is better to view the whole work as an exercise which 
shows interesting if not proven parallels. Yet, the implied concern of the work, 
the significance of liturgical action in worship as enactment of the theology by 
which early Christians interpreted their age and circumstances, is still valid. 

The most recent volume of the series is The Eucharistic Memorial by Max 
Thurian. This volume, dealing with the Old Testament, seeks to study the dynamic 
aspect of the liturgical action in order to. find in it the real presence of Christ 
not as a theological problem but as a normal and necessary fact. A second part 
on the New Testament will be published shortly in this series. Sacramental 
theology among Protestants is divided between those who focus on the sacrificial 
aspect of the Eucharist and those who find the focus on the presence of the 
crucified and risen Lord. Thurian’s work can be considered an essay to surmount 
these opposing tendencies by a sharp focus upon the biblical materials. Thus, 
held against the liturgical tradition of the Old Testament, we cannot understand 
Christ’s words, “Do this in remembrance of me,” to mean only “Do the Eucharist 
in order to be reminded of me.” This interpretation is excluded by leading exegetes, 
who consider it essential to interpret the liturgy of the Eucharist in the light of 
the Jewish liturgy, particularly the paschal liturgy. Thurian analyzes the liturgical 
elements in the Old Testament in relation to their fufillment in the coming of 
Christ ; he contrasts the “memorial-sacrifice” with the less adequate “remembered 
act.” 
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Although these works are brief and meant to be suggestive rather than 
exhaustive, it would have been helpful if they had been more completely indexed 
and bibliographies added to most of the works. Only Vol. 2 makes any suggestion 
of a bibliography, and it is too brief. 

Members of Baptist and other free churches who do not place as much 
emphasis upon the Lord’s Supper as upon the proclamation of the Word by 
other means may be disconcerted by the one-sided preoccupation with the sacra- 
mental aspect of worship in the series. However, the volumes offer their own 
justification and the’ stimulation may be just as great whether or not we agree 
with their conclusions. Possibly later volumes of the series may veer away from 
the sacramental emphasis to fulfill their “ecumenical” claim. 

KeitH C. SHUMWAY 
Chicago, 


The Reconciling Gospel, by CuLBert G. RUTENBER. Philadelphia, Pa.: The Judson 

Press, 1960, 183 pp. $1.50. 

Rutenber’s graphic account of the unfinished story of Christ and of the 
role of the church, the “community of tomorrow,” as his witness should add 
a welcome voice to the serious conversation on evangelism engendered by the 
Baptist Jubilee Advance. This third study book, now taking its place beside 
Markus Barth’s The Broken Wall and Robert Handy’s Members One of 
Another, is, like its predecessors, an attempt to sharpen the meaning of the church 
and to emphasize the importance of the People of God in the proclamation of 
the Gospel. 

Time and again Rutenber emphasizes a point stated especially well here: 
“Witness cannot be carried by words alone. If it is the love of Christ to which 
we witness, we must become the love of Christ in incarnation and effectual deed 
in order to speak meaningfully of it. Love must be in the present tense to be 
significant; . . . when the world sees the love of Christ incarnate in the church 
and in action in the world, then the claims of God’s love in Christ become relevant. 
The Church is a sign of the resurrection of Love from the dead and its present 
overruling, releasing power” (p. 121). For Rutenber, the church’s proclamation 
of the Gospel emerges as an interpretation by the church of the reconciling, healing 
deeds it performs. It is called by God to be a part of the message it proclaims. 

Nor is the content of its message a promise or a possibility. There is no 
conditional clause, no fine print in its message. It points to something which 
has been done by God for man. It calls for a response to the world as it really 
is in the light of God’s revelatory act in Christ. “But if in Jesus Christ God 
really did what he is said to have done; if he really broke the power of sin 
and death, if he really triumphed over the world . . . then there is a finality 
about this deed which cannot be gainsaid. If it has been done and done right — 
it is almost blasphemous to speak this way — then it’s been done, period. And 
that’s the end of it... . The deed of redemption has been done once and for 
all, constituting him who wrought it as mankind’s only Savior and Lord” (p. 39). 
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With Rutenber’s trenchant stating of the basic, God-accomplished character 
of man’s salvation, we feel ourselves in good hands and on firm footing. The 
affirmation by the church that Christ now reigns over the cities of men, though 
sometimes in hiddenness, that Christ is present in the turmoil and temptation 
of human history — this affirmation has enormous and far-reaching implications 
for the task of the church in evangelism. It severely criticizes both the psychology 
and the methods of evangelism to which we have become so addicted. This 
theology calls for evangelism characterized by one distinction which, above all 
others, marks it off from what has gone before. We are called to proclaim the 
truth to a world over which Christ already reigns and in which he already 
lives and works. Evangelism is not the carrying of a Christ as a stranger into 
a darkened world; it is standing in the world and pointing it to him who is the 
truth of its life, to him who in both humiliation and judgment has been there 
all along. The Gospel is not a message insiders have for outsiders. Rather it is 
the message that this very distinction has been abolished and that all are now 
insiders in the one family of God. 


This is a study book for laymen. We must guard against evaluating it by 
the same canons applied to works with a more technical theological intent. As 
a lay study book, Rutenber’s volume succeeds superbly. For this reader it is 
the best of the lot so far. The reservations which will be voiced about it here 
must therefore be understood for what they are: an effort to assay its basic 
theological contribution and weaknesses at a level somewhat outside the range 
of the laymen for whom it is expressly written. Nevertheless, for those who seek 
to understand the relation of this book to the other two, especially for those 
who will be teaching classes in which it is used, such a critique is both necessary 
and appropriate. 

My major reservation about the book can be best illustrated by referring 
to the otherwise refreshing chapter on “The Christ Who Will Be.” The author 
is certainly on sound ground here in utilizing the Biblical word “unveiling” to 
refer to what is also sometimes called the “return” of Christ. This choice, as he 
says, “prevents us from thinking of our Lord as somewhere off on cloud no. 9 
...away on some distant galaxy.” In defending this choice, however, Rutenber 
slips without noticing it into a terminology which reveals a basic theological 
incongruity plaguing the entire book. He begins to talk about “the spiritual 
world and the material world.” The spiritual world, he says, “surrounds, sustains, 
envelopes, and penetrates the material world at every moment.” It is Rutenber’s 
attempt to understand the Gospel and the church in terms of a spiritual-material 
dichotomy which pervades and weakens all the other sections of the book. 

The unfortunate result of this dichotomized ontology is that it conjures up 
a strange phantom world, somehow oddly different from our own. It not only 
weakens the force of the kerygma; it even dilutes Rutenber’s own warnings 
at several points against the “spiritualizing” of the Gospel. Whenever one strays 
into spiritual-material categories, even if only to affirm their proximity to each 
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other, a non-Biblical dualism creeps in. Paul’s writings are not entirely free of 
this Greek cultural limitation. However, Rutenber really means Jesus Christ 
and not some ethereal realm, as evidenced by this sentence: “...there are times 
when the curtain that divides the spiritual world from our material world rubs 
thin and we can ‘see through’ and know that we live and move and have our 
being in Him” (p. 138). But to imply, as this passage does, that our world is 
the material one and that God’s is the “spiritual” one is to move perilously close 
to a faulty doctrine of sin which locates sin and evil in the “material” and goodness 
in the “spiritual.” 

The Bible finds the source of man’s sin not in the material side of his nature, 
in his animal lusts; rather, the source of human sin is in his “spiritual” life 
itself, in man’s having the freedom and creativity of God. “Materiality” is not 
the issue. The encounter is between man, who lives out his life within history, 
and God, who — though he transcends history — chooses to meet man within 
it. The cross was not a “spiritual event” but a secular-historical event. Jesus 
Christ is present for the church in the world in concrete, specific historical 
events — in the cruel need of the victimized and in the healing, supporting 
hands of men. 

If Rutenber’s propensity to talk about the “spiritual world” were a mere 
whim of vocabulary, it would call for ‘no further notice. However, once the 
spiritual-material dichotomy has appeared, it makes itself evident in other places. 
It appears, for example, in his discussion of the relation of psychiatry and the 
gospel. We are told that the two work on “different though not unrelated levels 
at man’s problems.” The psychiatrist may help a loveless person to give and 
receive love on the human level, Rutenber tells us, but only God can renew him 
in the agape love of God. Although a psychiatrist may help release man from 
neurotic unfreedom which makes it impossible for him to function as a useful 
member of his society, “only God can give him the liberty of the sons of God 
which makes it possible for him to function as a useful member of the divine 
society...” (p. 48). 

Again, a kind of “religious” dualism has marred what began as a crisp 
statement of the tough, objective historical reality of God’s redemptive activity. 
If the guilt God deals with is not human guilt, if the love for which man is 
released is not human love, if the community to which he is reconciled is not the 
real human society and if the liberty he is given is no authentic human freedom— 
then the material-spiritual chasm which the Bible finds distasteful has intruded 
to an uncomfortable degree. To say, as Rutenber does here, “only God can renew 
him in the agape love of God” and “only God can give him the liberty of the 
sons of God” now becomes problematical. It raises a serious question whether 
the Gospel really has to do with human life as it is lived in history, or whether 
it refers to a special spiritual world with its own characteristic kind of freedom, 
guilt and love. In chapter three the author takes several pages to emphasize 
that it is the very love of Christ which is shed abroad in the deeds of his people. 
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He loves through us. And this happens in and through our jobs. What, then, of 
the psychiatrist? If the love and freedom he “sheds abroad” are in some sense 
qualitatively different from Christ’s, then we must press for a description of 
the relationship between the two. If what is going on in our common human 
history among psychiatrists, plumbers, teachers and politicians is not in fact 
God reconciling the world to himself, then where is this going on? If the Gospel 
is not about what God is doing in our world, then where is he doing it? Is Jesus 
Christ present and working in the everyday world of plumbers and psychiatrists, 
or is he at work in some special spiritual world? If Christ has not come to our 
world, then we are still lost. If we must enter some spiritual sphere to touch 
him, then the incarnation is illusory. If God has not restored peace in our human 
society but in some “divine society,” then we have only a phantom gospel. 

The problem is basically whether the Gospel deals with the life we actually 
experience or with some religious or spiritual realm related in some way or 
another, closely or remotely, to our world. Though Rutenber at moments appears 
to discard a “spiritual” conception, nevertheless, the net impact of the book is 
to make Christ’s presence in the world “spiritual” and hence, for most people, 
irrelevant. 

When he turns to a discussion of the church itself, the dualism which Rutenber’s 
categories have unconsciously — and perhaps unwillingly — forced on him becomes 
even clearer. He is forced to a view of the church as mediating Christ to the 
world. In the question of the relation of Christ to his church there are two 
important traditional options from which a theologian may choose. One tradition 
insists that the church is a people called principally to be witnesses, responding 
to what God is doing in all of human history and living as a sign of his recon- 
ciliation. This we may call quite arbitrarily the low-church or “protestant” position. 
The other tradition affirms that in some sense Christ lives more particularly in 
the church itself. Thus, the church becomes the mediator of Christ to the world, 
an extension of the incarnation. This is the high-church or “catholic” view. 
Markus Barth’s The Broken Wall definitely represents the low-church tradition 
here, while Rutenber speaks for the church as mediator of Christ to the world. 
True, Rutenber appears at times to be seeking to affirm elements in both positions, 
while The Broken Wall is an outspoken and consistent defense of the low-church | 
understanding. But Rutenber’s attempt to affirm both sides does not read convinc- 
ingly. Perhaps a better course for Rutenber to have followed at this point would 
have been to discard his attempt to find value in both and to state the church- 
as-mediator position as strongly as possible against Barth. 

Here is Rutenber’s most explicit assertation of a “catholic” doctrine of the 
church: “Through the Church the risen Lord continues his work of taking away 
the sins of the world. The redeemed community is also the redeeming community 
... The Church, too, is the act of God in Jesus Christ” (p. 86. Emphasis 
added). Contrast this with Markus Barth’s picture of the church as a community 
of witnesses: “...God’s will and ways, his love and might, do not end with the 
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Church. The Church is not the end of all things...she is not the mediator of 
salvation ; she is not the savior of the world; she is not even a redemptive com- 
munity. But she knows and makes known the Savior and salvation” (Barth, 
op. cit., p. 152. Emphasis added). 

One can see the stark contrast between the church as a mediator and as a 
witness. What is the real difference? A mediator is the channel through which 
something flows. A witness points to something beyond himself. In part, the 
difference here is one of emphasis. Does the church call men to itself as the 
mediator and as the redemptive community? Or does it disperse them among men 
to discover and point to the action of God in the world? There is legitimate 
support for both views within the Christian tradition. 

Rutenber continues with a description of the church whose theology may 
come as a severe jolt to many Baptists: The church “is the incarnation of the 
Third Member of the Trinity even as Jesus Christ is the incarnation of the Second 
Member of the Trinity. The Church which is his body is the creation and incar- 
nation of the Holy Spirit . . . [It is the] extension of the Incarnation, of the 
Atonement, and of the Resurrection” (p. 86). 

Barth is uneasy with any metaphors for the church which would seem to 
make it an impersonal extension of Christ. Although Rutenber’s doctrine does 
not make the church impersonal, it certainly makes it an extension. Barth calls 
such ideas as “the mystical body of Christ, organic unity with Christ, divine 
nature of the Church, redemptive community, Second Christ” all “fabricated 
concepts.” Barth seeks to guard the capacity of the church to respond to God 
in Christ. A church which is itself an extension of Christ “could hardly give 
that free answer of praise for which the Church was created” (Barth, p. 122). 
Barth emphasizes the solidarity between the church and the world which exists 
now that the wall has been broken down by God’s act in Christ. The Christian 
stands next to his neighbor in the world and shares with him his lot, pointing 
him to God, who has equally redeemed both of them in Christ. The necessity 
for evangelism to take place in radical solidarity with the world means for Barth 
the rejection of any kind of mediation. 

The contrast between Barth and Rutenber is dramatically illustrated by the 
story of the Ashokan Reservoir used by Rutenber in his third chapter. Located 
many miles from New York, its function is not aesthetic but to slake the thirst 
of a great city. For Rutenber, the reservoir symbolizes the love of God, and he 
emphasizes, “It drains through us!” Rutenber makes the church the channel of 
God’s love to man. Barth totally rejects this mediative function. He prefers to 
make the church the sign, the index by which men see not just what God is doing 
in the church but in the world around them. Thus, the church does not channel 
water from the lake to man but demonstrates to the man where he can get water, 
making itself only provisional and temporarily necessary. 


A church-as-mediator view would tend to visualize evangelism as more 
church-centered than a church-as-witness view. It is quite natural for Rutenber, 
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after spending several pages eloquently setting forth witness on the job and in 
politics as a form of evangelism, to use as his climactic illustration the story of a 
socially critical sermon preached by a minister in Atlanta. The gathered com- 
munity is automatically thought of as somehow the most natural place for witness 
to occur, for God’s concern for human life to be mediated. In Barth’s book, on 
the other hand, it is the dispersed church, living at one with the world, which 
points to God’s act of reconciliation. For him the “body” image is not concerned 
with a mystical extension of Christ but with the “embodiment” of God’s recon- 
ciliation, making it evident and visible. The church is characterized by openness 
and by its incomplete and preliminary form. Rutenber applauds the movement 
toward training laymen for witness on the job, but once again the illustration he 
uses is of the experience of a young man at a denominational camp. The secular- 
social meaning of the Gospel to which we witness, the appearance of genuinely 
altered relationships in the structure of society, the vision of a God at work 
completely outside denominational walls reconciling classes, nations and races — 
all this eludes the one who finds the primary locus of Christ, as Rutenber does, 
in the church itself as the extension of the incarnation. 

In Rutenber’s book there are occasional indications that he is also attempting 
to affirm part of Barth’s position. The difficulty is that these points do not square 
well with the high-church passages. Although in the third chapter the church is the 
incarnation of the Holy Spirit and the continuation of the Incarnation, in chapter 
five we read: “By the Holy Spirit, Jesus Christ becomes my contemporary... . I 
see myself at the foot of his cross. .. . He stands before me through the spirit. It 
is the crucified One with whom I am dealing ...to whom I have addressed myself” 
(p. 172). Here Rutenber has discarded “extension” and “identification” images, 
and pictures us as confronting the Christ; we respond to him. Our relation to 
him is something closer to what Barth would call “covenantal.” Our stance toward 
Christ is encounter rather than extension, partnership rather than continuation, 
submission rather than union. 

Perhaps Rutenber would prefer not to choose so concisely between alternate 
images of our relation to Christ. Perhaps he has purposely chosen to alternate 
high and low metaphors, witness and mediative functions, covenantal and identity 
symbols. Certainly both kinds of language have a secure place within the Christian 
tradition. Certainly both have been used by various Christian theologians, and 
the church would be poorer if one language were lost. But, used by the same 
writer in the same book, the contrasting images lead to some confusion. The 
result of such broad catholicity leaves a fuzzy image in the mind of the reader. 
Consistency of metaphor is the mark of a viable theology. 


Perhaps, then, we have struck both the strength and the weakness of The 
Reconciling Gospel. It is really a collection of strikingly selected analogies and 
illustrations designed to clarify the central assertions of Biblical faith to the lay 
mind. The language at its best reminds one at times of the off-the-cuff familiarity 
of C. S. Lewis. But the net result is carried more by the stories than the argument. 
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Hence, although Rutenber strives to make the evangelistic task forcefully social, 
the many illustrations drawn from inter-personal affairs — smothering mothers, 
wayward girls, personal conversations, preacher stories — have a cumulative 
effect which detracts from the whole. One is left with a somewhat folksy view 
of guilt and redemption; there is hardly a mention of the corporate guilt which 
is our lot in industrial, technological, urban American. 


Although this critique has dealt mainly with the rough spots, the book will 
undouubtdly lead many people from a narrow verbal view of evangelism to a 
wider vision of the evangelistic task as loving the world to Christ. The evident 
passion of the attack on “cheap grace” and the treatment of hope will be memorable 
for many. The call for the church to become a ministering rather than a “talked- 
at” community and for a clergy which trains laity for the task of evangelism are well- 
stated and will challenge readers to a new view of their calling. Finally, if the book 
appears chatty and at times inconsistent to the more demanding reader, there will 
be many for whom its warmth and lack of ostentation will be a welcome change 
from the turgid dullness of most theological study books. 

Harvey A. Cox 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


Safe in Bondage, by Ropert W. Spike. New York, N. Y.: Friendship Press, 

1960, 165 pp. $2.75. 

“There is committed unto the church an explicit life of its own. Even when 
it wanders and woolgathers, the church may bear at least the name and sign of 
God’s decisive act in history: Jesus, son of man and son of God. But God is not 
bound by the strength and weakness of the church. He moves in his creation. He 
is revealed in the act of compassion from one man to another in the assembly 
line, in the young rebel who will starve before he will sell his talents for com- 
mercial prostitution, in the bravery.of a man who resists his neighbor’s threats 
because he entertains someone of another race. There are times when the church 
has the words and the world has the deeds that make up the gospel story. Neither 
alone is truly adequate” (pp. 151 f.). 

With such words as these Robert W. Spike attempts, in a book intended for 
laymen and pastors, to widen the crack in the curtain which is revealing such 
new perspectives in evangelism these days. He is evidently not at all happy with 
the kind of evangelism which seeks expansion numerically for institutional pur- 
poses, nor that which seeks only to impart religious comfort in the midst of the 
insecurities of our times. Nor does he find the church and the world so arranged 
that truth and right are principally with the one, and wrong and estrangement 
solely with the other. The evangelistic message of the church will not be carried 
by self-righteous words addressed from purity to impurity, but rather through 
humble and joyful words and deeds on the part of men who in Christ have found 
the sense of the world, addressed to those men who may in other respects be 
similar but yet have failed to make much sense of it all. Or better, the task of 
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the church will be that of interpreting the works of God in the world to men 
who see the works but not the Worker, in such fashion that they will glorify 
the God who through Christ has worked and is working. This issue, explored 
principally in the final chapter, raises the key questions. However, it by no means 
exhausts the scope of the book. 

Spike reveals in short space the strategy and past accomplishments of “home 
missions,” and goes on to describe at length and with skill our modern world in 
which the gospel must now be addressed to “organization men,” rural and urban 
dwellers; artists both elite and popular, including advertising and T.V. culture 
molders ; youth, racial groups and the like. It becomes quite evident that we are 
foolish to expect patterns of evangelistic activity which were well adapted to former 
conditions to be of much use in a greatly changed society. Indeed they may be 
quite harmful. (One thinks of Spike’s determined opposition to the New York 
Billy Graham campaign.) At the same time it becomes harder for us to change our 
customary procedures as, in a post-Christian era, we become more and more de- 
fensive : “the more disarranged the social scene becomes the more tenacious we are 
as we attempt to hang onto such definiteness as we have” (pp. 11f.). The church 
simply must become more involved in the life of God’s world: “Sometimes the 
church seems like a lady teacher supervising a ball game at recess time. She is there, 
wanting desperately to participate with her pupils, yet completely hobbled by her 
dress, her age, and her determined good will” (p. 152). That we can recognize this 
as not an entirely outrageous caricature indicates that, if it were possible for the 
old lady honestly to change her ways and have some fun with the kids, she might 
well do so. At the same time, Spike urges, the church must point itself toward the 
areas of real need in the world. This seems self-evident, until we recall that it is 
quite the rule for us “to ask where are the best prospects for the church, the places 
where we can find the quickest and safest chances of success” (p. 20). 

This book is by no means simply negative. By raising the questions, Spike 
indicates there is hope for our witness as we are honest with ourselves. But 
going beyond this, he at least sketches in outline form many of the things needful 
in evangelism, ways by which involvement of the church with the world God 
so loved could well bring enlightenment, healing and hope. 


Any problem one might have with this book derives from what is also a 
virtue. As a survey of broad ground, its sweep is good. But certain details of 
the scenery, undoubtedly evident to the author, are overlooked due to the breadth 
covered. For example, after a good discussion of our racial situation, Spike 
speaks of the battle for church integration, concluding that “one baptism makes 
us all the same color” (p. 131). At a shallow level and at the deepest level, this 
statement is true. But in between are a whole host of tensions and petty mis- 
understandings which become evident in close confrontation of cultures. As pastor 
of a racially integrated church, this reviewer has discovered that integration is 
no easy road; not because of the bad will of anyone, but because backgrounds 
and perspectives simply do differ at many points. Christian love progresses from 
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a shallow “we’re all the same” to a much more informed “we are together as 
brothers even in our differences.” Baptism does not quite make us all the same 
color; this is too easy. Baptism brings us together through many barriers, finally, 
by God’s grace, to discover some of the real depths of agape — the love which 
is “patient and kind,” which bears, believes, hopes, endures many, if not “all 
things.” It is a far more exciting situation than could be described by the quick 
conclusion that we are all one color. 


One of the book’s greatest values is that it entices one to look further and 
deeper. A full bibliography is supplied for the purpose. Particularly would one 
wish that laymen and pastors would give more complete examination to the new 
perspective on evangelism mentioned above. “It is not a question of how the gospel 
can be made relevant to the modern world. The gospel — the good news of God’s 
incarnation in love through Christ — includes all the anxieties and glories of 
these days. God is not only the Creator and Sovereign of the world, but it is 
the Christian faith thar he is active in our history, doing his redeeming work. 
Times of cultural crisis are peculiarly times of spiritual meaning. God is particu- 
larly near in his revelation. How seldom the church seems to know this!” (pp. 24f.). 


This book goes some distance to illustrate through concrete situations what 
it means to look out upon the world in this way. But we shall still need much 
study of the biblical basis for such a view, of the problems involved in it for the 
church, of the kind of church life implied here — organizationally, homiletically, 
even devotionally. Therefore we trust that Spike has not finished speaking to 
us on this matter. 


C.R.A. 


How We Got Our Denominations, by STANLEY I. StuBER. New York: Association 

Press, 1959. 225 pp. $3.50. 

This book makes no attempt to give an answer to the question in its title 
that will satisfy the scholar, the theological student or even the parish minister. 
It is a handbook to which the layman may turn and, by use of the index, bring 
into focus a simple, reasonably accurate picture of those fragments of the Christian 
church concerning which he has vague and blurred impressions. Taken as a 
whole rather than as a reference source, the book could be a study guide for 


youth groups which would benefit from historical perspective on today’s divisions 
within Christendom. 


There are thirty-three chapters in Stuber’s book. For each of the topics 
the scholar would want a library; the well-informed minister would need a whole 
book. It is difficult to be brief and yet not oversimplify. Two decades ago a 
group of responsible historians were discussing H. G. Wells’ Outline of History. 
Each praised the work as a whole but said that in the particular field in which 
he was expert there were some inaccuracies and many omissions. It is probable 
that in using this book the more one knows about the subject matter of a particular 
chapter, the less he will find it completely satisfying. 
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This is an updated edition of a book published in 1927. It is remarkable 
that the passing of thirty years required the addition of so much material. Church 
history is being made before our eyes and in our time. This should startle us 
into a sense of our responsibility as the tide of ecumenical interest sweeps in 
to fill the little estuaries with the greater issues common to the church catholic. 
Perhaps the painful splintering process of the past two centuries can be halted 
and the power inherent in unity be loosed. 

E. SAUNDERS 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
Rochester, N.Y. 


The Revelation of God in Human Suffering, by Wayne Oates. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1959. 143 pp. $2.75. 


One of the scholars in the field of the psychology of religion and pastoral 
care now turns his attention from more specialized books for pastors to a book of 
sermons for those who suffer, both laymen and clergymen. These messages are 
not intended to be pedantic reflections about psychological insights and Biblical 
truths but rather “a living testimony” of their relevance for us. 


Years ago William James suggested that the twice-born people knew more 
about life than the once-born people, but at a price—suffering! Unless our faith 
takes account of this dark side of life, we can be accused of wishful thinking. Thus, 
Wayne Oates seeks to probe the deeper dimensions of man’s relationship with God 
in The Revelation of God in Human Suffering. 


The reader is led along pathways of suffering by one who has walked that 
way many times, with others and himself. From the more obvious expressions 
of suffering as seen in “Jesus and the Reality of Suffering” through turning 
empty agony into “Purposeful Suffering” we are shown “The Fellowship of Suf- 
fering,” “The Struggle for Maturity,” “Suffering and Self-Defense,” our “Stand- 
ing Alone Before God,” the suffering of not knowing what we are about, the upset 


of anger, the tragedy and redemption in uprootedness, as well as the pain of 
parenthood. 


Let there be no dismissing the significance of what Oates has done. Here 
is a high-level integration of Biblical faith and the best in contemporary psychological 
insights. Biblical material comes alive through psychological unfolding, and psy- 
chological insights gain depth and breadth through discovering their rootage in 
the Biblical revelation of man as well as God. The reader cannot escape the cen- 
trality of Christ and his own justification (standing) by grace through faith. These 
realities are opened up with a freshness that will cause many a minister to return 
to his task with new awareness and many a person to face his life with firmer faith. 

Mixed with deep appreciation, however, I confess a feeling of disappointment. 
What he is saying is basic and so important, yet the way he says it keeps getting in 
the way. There is a choppiness to his style, stringing together too many references 
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both Biblical and non-Biblical within a single paragraph as well as within a single 
sermon. 


What lies behind this preoccupation with style? A disappointed expectation. 
From one who has so much to give and who gives so much, I hoped for more than 
is fair to expect. Perhaps such a sense of frustration is the only “answer” Oates 
can give us. Out of his understanding of and encounter with God in suffering, we 
receive glimpses of the way. Yet it remains for us to walk that lonesome path 
ourselves, although within the fellowship of suffering, knowing that God’s rod 
and staff will comfort us. James B. ASHBROOK 

Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Notes from Religious Journals 


In its twelve years of existence, the World Council of Churches has been served 
well by its quarterly, The Ecumenical Review. Anyone wishing to trace the course 
of ecumenical thought in those years will find a ready guide within the pages edited 
from the beginning by W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, the general secretary, under the 
guidance of an editorial board that has included the Baptist, Benjamin E. Mays 
of Atlanta. 

However, from the start The Ecumenical Review has claimed to be doing 
more than keeping track of the progress of the ecumenical movement. Visser ’t Hooft 
himself ‘in the opening editorial pledged the journal to the task of fostering “ecu- 
menical conversation.” “Churches which enter into conversation with each other,” 
he wrote, “can do so meaningly [stet], however, only if they are willing to listen 
to each other—not merely in order to learn more about each other, but in order 
to learn more about their common Lord and about His will for the Church. The 
ecumenical conversation presupposes both a fundamental readiness to receive from 
sister-Churches in the fellowship the gifts of grace which have been bestowed upon 
them, and a willingness to face the challenges and questions with which they con- 
front us, not in their own name but in the name of the Lord” (il, p. 2). There is 
little doubt that Baptists in America and elsewhere who have kept in touch with 
the Review in this period have received much from their sister-churches, especially 
those representing Continental Protestantism, Eastern Orthodoxy and Anglicanism. 
However, there is a more substantial question concerning the sort of picture these 
others have been receiving of the Baptists, especially those of us who happen to 
live in America. . 

One of the stereotypes of ecumenical thinking has been the picture of Ameri- 
can Christianity as essentially fissiparous, with none so divided as the Baptists. 
John C. Bennett referred to this situation in the very first issue (i.1, p. 58), and 
the theme has been taken up by Charles Clayton Morrison (iii.1, p. 3), Elmer T. 
Clark (iii.4, p. 348), Winfred E. Garrison (v.1, p. 49), J. Edward Dirks (viii.3, 
pp. 283f.) and Franz von Hammerstein (ibid., p. 289). Although Morrison credits 
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us with having 24 Baptist bodies and Clark claims there are around 30, we can be 
sure that the outsider’s view will continue to be obscured by the Two-Seed-in-the- 
Spirit Predestinarian Baptists, the Duck River Associations of Baptists and their 
ilk. 

Although some of these same writers tried also to emphasize the strongly inter- 
denominational spirit of American Protestantism, it is doubtful that many readers 
of the Review could truly appreciate the comment made in a review of A History 
of the Ecumenical Movement, 1517-1948 by Ruth Rouse and Stephen Neill: 
“Some Europeans do not believe that there is any American Church history. On 
reading . .. Chapter V, they will discover their mistake ; the continuity and variety 
of American unitive effort is most impressive” (vi.3, p. 326). There had been 
too little in the pages of the journal to substantiate this remark. Only the report 
of the North American Conference on Faith and Order at Oberlin on “The Nature 
of the Unity We Seek” (x.2, pp. 121-81) and a recent article by John E. Skoglund 
(xii.3) could give any hint of the range of ferment there is among us on the sub- 
ject of unity. 

Baptists in America must admit that their picture in the pages of The Ecu- 
menical Review has been determined by the amount of attention given to the Ameri- 
can churches which have a congregational polity or an evangelical tradition. Here 
it becomes quite obvious that, apart from the articles cited above and a very few 
others (including H. Paul Douglass, “Some American Reactions to Amsterdam,” 
i3; and Perry Epler Gresham, “Issues in Inter-Communion,” iv.3), little has 
been done to interpret to the rest of the churches how American churches view 
the main issues of ecumenical debate. In fact, one would almost suspect that it is 
better to be outside the World Council of Churches and to be courted, as are the 
Roman Catholics and certain branches of Orthodoxy, than to be a charter member 
of the Council. Far more space seems to have been given in both articles and 
news notes to these bodies that remain aloof from the ecumenical movement than 
to those branches of American Protestantism which have had so much to do with 
its beginnings and continued existence. 


Two significant articles provide notable exceptions to this rule. The first, 
appearing in the journal’s sixth year, is “Evangelicalism and the Ecumenical 
Movement” by Douglas Webster of the Church Missionary Society of London, 
in which he assesses the positive values of the evangelical spirit for Christian coop- 
eration and unity (vi.4). It is in happy contrast to the condescending tone of an 
earlier review of books by Carl F. H. Henry and Edward J. Carnell, both Baptists, 
which sees them as representing “Fundamentalism, confined within a petrified 
orthodoxy” (iv.2, p. 204). Anyone who is familiar with American Protestantism 
or has read Carnell’s definition of “Fundamentalism” in A Handbook of Christian 
Theology will recognize the injustice of such an appraisal. 

Skoglund’s article, ““The American Free Church Tradition in the Movement 
for Christian Unity,” did not appear until April 1960 in the Review's twelfth 
year of publication. He emphasizes the ecumenical flavor of America’s “denomina- 
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tionalism,” in which “the major trend was to recognize each as belonging to the 
true Church of Christ, yet each a different expression of the one Church” (xii.3, 
p. 321). He describes the many plans and schemes for churchly unity advanced 
in the United States since the early eighteenth century, as well as the many 
unions effected in the twentieth century (with Northern Baptists and Free Baptists 
in 1911 heading the list!). With a deep insight into the situation possible only to 
the insider, he warns against the twin pitfalls of ecumenical enthusiasm that would 
demand unity without an adequate theological basis and of organizationalism 
that would take its cue from American management studies. 

If American Baptists have found themselves caught in the ecumenical blind- 
spot that consistently overlooks American congregationalism, how can we account 
for the fact that in twelve years of publication there have been only twelve articles 
by Baptists of any nation? It is tempting to assume that this also is the result of 
editorial oversight, but examination of the authors included shows it might equally 
be the failure of Baptists to become significantly involved in ecumenical work and 
discussion on issues of ecumenical importance. The two writers represented most 
frequently, V. E. Devadutt of India and Colgate Rochester (ii.1, vii.4, xi.2), and 
Ernest A. Payne of Great Britain, vice-chairman of the Central Committee (vii.2, 
x.3), have both taken leading roles in World Council inquiries. Of their five 
articles, only one by Payne on “The Baptists of the Soviet Union” (vii.2) reflects 
in any way the “challenges and questions” presented by Baptists to others in the 
World Council. 

Other Baptist authors besides the three already mentioned (Skoglund, De- 
vadutt, Payne) include: H. L. Stewart of Dalhousie University (ii.4), the late 
Reuben E. Nelson (article on intercommunion, ii.4), Kenneth Scott Latourette 
(viii.4), Hillyer H. Straton (ix.1) and Samuel H. Miller (who was not even 
identified as the local Baptist pastor he was at that time, ix.4). Yet the only sub- 
stantial article dealing with the Baptist viewpoint is “Baptists and the Ecumenical 
Movement” by J. D. Hughey, Jr. of Riischlikon (x.4). Making it quite plain 
that Baptists around the world are not unanimous in their approval or disapproval 
of ecumenicity, Hughey performs a valuable service in reminding us that, although 
Southern Baptists seriously considered church union for several years in the 
1890’s, their record since the first World War has been one of consistently refusing 
to become involved. He also recalls the refusal of the Baptist World Alliance at 
Copenhagen in 1947 to take any official position in regard to the World Council. 
In this article the rest of the churches can see our Baptist divisions and tensions 
quite plainly, although Hughey seeks to state in conclusion that the great majority 
of Baptists “are concerned for the spiritual unity of Christians everywhere” (ibid., 
p- 410). 

Since the Third World Conference on Faith and Order at Lund in 1952 the 
ecumenical movement has moved beyond the mutual sharing of traditions which 
would require Baptists to speak for themselves as Baptists and focused on common 
problems, among which is the problem of baptism. Therefore, it is disquieting to 
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note that, except for an article by the New Zealand Disciple, A. L. Haddon, on 
“The Two Baptisms and Church Union” (xii.4), nothing has been contributed to 
the Review since that time in the form of articles or book reviews that reflects any- 
thing but the paedobaptist point of view. Here again the fault seems to be as much 
the lack of Baptist involvement as the limited vision of the journal’s editors. 

In fact, the primary conclusion to be drawn from this sort of examination of 
twelve volumes of The Ecumenical Review is that Baptists have been heard from 
when they were significantly involved in ecumenical discussion and that they have 
been absent from its pages when they were not involved. This is seen most clearly 
in the occasional surveys of church union negotiations printed in the section, “Ecu- 
menical Chronicle.” If it were not for Baptist involvement in discussions in Ceylon, 
and North India and Pakistan, the record up until 1957 would only show the failure 
of conversations between the American Baptist Convention and the Disciples of 
Christ. The latest review, however, shows that Baptists are also considering 
union or discussions to that end in the Copper Belt of Rhodesia, Austria, Denmark 
and Great Britain. In addition, the American Baptist Convention is able to re- 
deem itself by its 1958 merger with the Danish Baptist General Conference (xii.2). 


It is more difficult to explain the relative absence of Baptists from the book 
review section through these twelve years. Out of some 406 reviews, many includ- 
ing several books, this department has managed to review only thirteen books by 
Baptist authors. All were books of general interest, and the reader would have 
had no notice of such important Baptist works as Walton’s The Gathered Com- 
munity, Gilmour’s Christian Baptism, our two American Baptist theological vol- 
umes, Great Themes in Theology and Baptist Concepts of the Church, and Paul 
Harrison’s Authority and Power in the Free Church Tradition. In addition, the 
section on books received never lists any from the Judson Press, presumably be- 
cause the American Baptist Publication Society does not deem it a worthwhile 
expense to send review copies to this journal. Furthermore, were it not for Paul 
Abrecht of the Council’s own staff, L. G. Champion and Kyaw Than, there would 
have been no Baptist reviewers either! 

Obviously, the picture which our fellows in the ecumenical movement have re- 
ceived of Baptists in general, and American Baptists in particular, through the 
pages of The Ecumenical Review in its first twelve years has been fragmentary at 
best and distorted at the worst. Until we are willing to give our best thought to 
ecumenical problems and our best thinkers to ecumenical discussions, we can be 
sure that the picture will not change. But it is also certain that the provincial 
outlook of a “world Christianity” more deeply influenced by European Protestant- 
ism and Anglicanism than by the nonconformist traditions of Great Britain and 
America (not to mention the churches of Asia, Latin America and Africa), more 
delicately attuned to the static emanating from Rome and the Eastern patriarchs 
than from the Nashville offices of our sister convention to the South and other 
conservative theological circles, will continue to dominate the Review's pages until 
there is serious editorial reéxamination. G. D. Y. 


